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The Lusitania 


LL that can be said to identify the act of sinking 

the Lusitania, has been said. Germany has be- 
come an outlaw. The course of the war, its outcome, 
the trend of international relations, readjustments, 
new alliances—none of these can efface the record of 
the Lusitania murders. The Prussian rulers have 
chosen a place for their nation. Time, inexorably, 
will force the nation into that place, unless the Ger- 
man people, themselves frightfully sinned against, 
rid themselves:of mad leadership and throw off the 
burden of military despotism. We of America have 
seen clearly and have judged swiftly and unerringly. 
Some of us have owned to a sense of compassion 
for a great people, the Germans; a few of our num- 
ber have soiled their citizenship by groping vainly 
to extenuate the crime of the Prussian rulers. The 
great majority of us, in common with the rest of the 
civilized world, at war and not at war, have agreed 
upon these things: 

That legally, the sinking of the Lusitania was a 
crime, parallel to first degree murder. 

That morally it takes its place on the plane of acts 
of degeneracy. With women and children, as well as 
unoffending men as its victims, premeditated, pre- 
announced, cunningly planned, the crime was mon- 
strous in its conception, revolting in its execution. 

Measured by the standards of modern civilization, 
it was evidence of a state of, or a reversion to, 
barbarism. 

The murderer is known. Maniac or otherwise, 
though surrounded, he is still powerful. Humanity 
cannot be fully served until he is rendered harmless. 
Accumulating outrages but accentuate the necessity. 

So, we have numbered our dead, accepted our loss, 
repressed our grief and our anger and set about to 
find the wise way and the way of courage—and not 
for ourselves alone. We have been stirred profound- 
ly, we of America. We have stood in the presence of 
a world tragedy. Day after day, weeping with those 
who wept, standing ready to help and to comfort, 
we have felt the crushing sense of our own impotence. 
We have turned, constantly, to Our Man, in Wash- 
ington. We had chosen him, above other men for 
the first place in our land. We have known that he 
is just a man—a wise, patient, courageous and 
patriotic American. And when he said it, we knew 
that it had been said—that one great thing which we 
have all felt and have wanted to tell to the world: 


America must be the example, not merely of 
peace because it will not fight, but of peace be- 
cause peace is the healing and elevating influence 
of the world; and strife is not. 








War 


onl the possibility of war is a present one. Evi- 
dence has accumulated that the German war 
lords are bent upon forcing this country to a declara- 
tion of hostility. 

Germany wants peace. That the German rulers 
want war with the United States because they 
imagine an advantage in such a relation, seems to 
many close observers to be the correct explanation 
of recent events. 

Although self respect sets a limit to endurance, our 
position as a neutral is of vital importance to our- 
selves and to humanity. We must maintain our 
neutrality up to the point where Germany’s acts un- 
mistakably constitute war on us. 

Oyr new peace treaties were made to bring 
patience into the world and to modify former ideas 
of what constitutes national honor. 

We shall remain true to our ideals. 


* Lawson 


ND yet, as we conceive it, Lawson is not the 

thing. Nor is Rockefeller the thing. Both are 
symbols. Both represent ideas—big, vital ideas, ex- 
actly opposed. Each is the voice of group-thinking, 
the expression of a state of mind. The state of mind 
is the thing. 

The Colorado situation has long ceased to be local. 
That the leaders of the Colorado coal strike have 
been indicted for murder and are being sentenced to 
prison for life as fast as smooth-running machinery 
can grind out convictions is the new development. 
The facts of the abortions of law and the travesties 
of justice in the Colorado courts are presented else- 
where in this issue. Public knowledge of these facts 
is important, yet not so important as a realization 
by all of us that this country’s hope of industrial 
peace, its respect for democratic institutions, its pros- 
perity and continued progress are being jeopardized. 
There is not a working man in the United States who 
has not been watching Colorado, and who is not 
familiar with the Rockefeller testimony. The wage 
earner has heard it admitted that for ten years Col- 
orado laws for the protection of miners have been 
defied by the operators, and he has seen the in- 
evitable revolt crushed by imported gunmen. Now 
he watches the murder trials. He sees the hopeless- 
ness and the mockery of it all. And already he is 
talking reprisal. 

Some of us still believe that enough of us will real- 
ize in time, that our dollar-crazed autocrats are man- 
ufacturing rebels and fomenting rebellion. 
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Women and Peace 


1 ieee is something tragic as well as portentous 
about the meeting of the women at the Hague, 
their choosing of Jane Addams as leader and their 
fervent appeals for peace. The consequences may be 
more far-reaching than many of us now imagine. 
Certainly the women of both America and Europe 
are going to have something to say in the future 
about the permanence of peace when it comes. With 

_ an appreciation of the splendid ambition of these 
women, we are sorry that Mr. Roosevelt’s “I speak 
with scientific accuracy when I speak of this move- 
ment as both silly and base,” was not left unsaid. 
This attempt to dispose of a movement that is in- 
spiring in its unselfishness and truly noble in its pur- 
pose, is not only futile and silly, but peeuliarly of- 
fensive. 


Lincoln, R. T. 


HE son of Lincoln has a measure of distinction 

in his own right. He served as captain on 
Grant’s staff. A graduate of Harvard, he became 
prominent in law. He served as Secretary of War 
under Garfield and Arthur. He has been successful 
in business. He is president of the Pullman Company 
and a director in other large enterprises. Recently 
he defended before the Industrial Relations Commis- 
sion the low wages paid to porters. No, he said, 
the board of directors did not discuss such matters 
as the wage scale and it would be very difficult ta get 
a meeting for that purpose. Yes, the fact that negro 
porters received only $27.50 a month from the com- 
pany, the greater part of their income being derived 
from tips, was regrettable, to be sure. Yet the em- 
ployment of negroes as porters in-Pullman cars, con- 
sidering, tveir natural limitations, had been an up- 
lifting influence for them. No, it did not lessen a 
man’s self-respect to receive tips. It was quite 
natural, he thought, for a negro to take such grat- 
uities. Besides, if the wages paid by the company 


were increased, the tips would still be paid, and ne- | 


groes would receive too large a wage. 
We have just read, once more, the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 


Huerta 


FTER having explained to the satisfaction of 

foreign ministers who recognized him as pres- 
ident, and to Henry Lane Wilson who desired his 
recognition by the United States, that the murder 
of Madero was the result of a fight between his escort 
to prison and Madero’s own followers who tried to 
rescue him, General Huerta now blandly informs the 
American public that he knows who was responsible 
for the assassination of Mexico’s former President, 
but that it is a “professional secret” which he cannot 
yet divulge. If one can imagine Theodore Roosevelt, 
after succeeding to the Presidency, regarding the 
murder of McKinley as a professional secret, he will 
have small difficulty in appreciating the grounds upon 
which President Wilson refused to recognize the 
accession of Huerta. The story has not yet been 
written, though it will some day come to light, of 
the part which the ‘Taft administration, unwittingly, 
perhaps, played in the overthrow of Madero. To 
have recognized Huerta would have been to condone 











not only the treachery of a soldier, not only the 
assassination of a President, but the part which the 
American administration had played. It is one of the 
revenges of history that the exploiters of Mexican 
resources, exercising their influence in Mexican 
politics to the extent of overthrowing the compromise 
government of Madero, now find themselves confined 
to a choice between Villa and Zapata and Carranza 
and Obregon. 


Our Southern Friends 


ye Argentine, Brazil and Chile were invited 

to consider the Mexican policy in consultation 
with our government a favorable state of mind was 
encouraged in those countries. Again, when the 
shipping bill was introduced, South America was 
particularly in view. Now comes the conference in 
Washington, to begin May 24th, to establish closer 
and more satisfactory financial relations with us. 
Eighteen countries have accepted the invitation. The 
delegates from the various nations include many ex- 
perienced and distinguished men, from business and 
from public life. American bankers and others in- 
terested in trade will thus have an easy and pleasant 
method of meeting representative makers of policy 
from South America, and not only listening to set 
discussions of banking, trade, and finance but making 
acquaintances and getting informally the _ best-in- 
formed opinions from the various countries. Obvi- 
ously the possibilities of trade between us and South 
America are important, and it is estimated that the 
extension of banking facilities is much easier since the 
new currency act authorized the establishment of 
branch banks in foreign countries. It promises to 
be the greatest of Pan-American conferences and its 
results should be proportionate. 


Teething ? 


HEY haven’t actually been making us walk the 

floor nights. Yet it cannot be denied that they 
have kept us aware that they are with us. Adherents 
of the school of chiropractic are fretful. They do 
not like what Mr. Creel has been telling the readers 
of Harper’s Weekly about the Chicago “diploma 
mills” and his exposures of quack practitioners of 
various persuasions. One of our good friends in 
Cleveland writes: 


Your expose of the short term mail-order colleges, 
so-called, should commend itself to the general 
public—it has the approval of competent chiro- 
practors certainly; but as chiropractic is still in its 
infancy why do you present an article covering 
only its practice by incompetents, “graduates” of 
non-reputable schools? This is not playing fair! 
If there are fake chiropractors, there are also fake 
M.D.’s, fake veterinarians, 


Then this from a Scranton firm: 


We are very grateful to you for this publication 
but we think that you, in order to do the science 
justice, should mention publicly, the fact that it 
was not your intention to condemn the science as 
a whole, but rather to rid the public of the fake 
institutions. 


There have been many others in like strain. It 
seems worthy of remark that, although what the 
Cleveland reader points out regarding the presence 
of incompetent practitioners in other professions is 
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no doubt true, the only protests touching Mr. Creel’s 
exposures have come from admirers of chiropractic. 
Representatives of other schools have universally 
welcomed exposure of quackery and applauded ef- 
forts toward reform. The attitude of these protesting 
exponents of chiropractic is not readily explainable. 
What the Scranton firm asks Harper’s Weekly to do, 
is precisely what has been done repeatedly. Through- 
out his series on the Chicago “colleges” Mr. Creel 
laid emphasis on the fact that he was making not the 
slightest attempt to report for or against any school 
of medicine or any kind of healing. What we have 
assailed is the growth of vicious institutions that 
promise mail-order degrees to men and women who, 
incompletely informed and almost wholly untrained, 
become a menace to life and health. 

Perhaps the explanation of ‘this short-sighted fret- 
fulness in chiropractic ranks is to be found in our 
Cleveland reader’s reference to extreme youth. 


Reform Outward 


BOUT here seems to be the nub of it. If a school 

of healing is prejudiced in the public mind by 
exposure of fraud, it is the fault of the school itself 
in neglecting to protect and conserve its ideals and 
standards. The years during which the medical pro- 
fession allowed itself to be burdened by the half- 
done products of “diploma mills” built up a suspicion 
and distrust that has endured to this day. Far sighted 
physicians saw the futility in waiting for reform to 
be brought about by pressure from without. They 
started to work from the inside. The American 
Medical Association undertook a systematic cam- 
paign to destroy fake medical colleges and to build 
up laws that impose the most drastic educational 


standards upon its members, present and future. The 


“drug doctors” have been reforming themselves, and 


are still on the job. The American Osteopathic | 


Association is following the same course. 

Our advice to disgruntled chiropractors is to 
quit rubbing the sore spots caused by exposures of 
individual fakes, and spend the time in getting rid 
of the fakes. 


Games Instead of War 


HEN in the nineties Baron de Coubertin de- 

voted so much of his time and energy to the 
revival of the Olympic games he was actuated by 
the belief that international competition in sports 
might take the place of international strife. Five 
Olympiads have been held since the games were re- 
vived at Athens in 1896,*and now when most of 
Europe including France, the country of the Baron 
is at war, the proposal to substitute athletics for 


_ warfare has been made again. This time, Professor 


Walter B. Cannon of Harvard University is the 
advocate. In his book Bodily Changes in Pain, 
Hunger, Fear and Rage (D. Appleton & Co.,) he dis- 
cusses the relation of emotional changes to the fight- 
ing instinct, and agrees with the militarists that it is 
firmly fixed in mankind and that the results of his 
researches prove it true. There are in his opinion 
“physiological provisions for fierce struggle” in men 
as well as in the lower animals. When there was 
hand to hand encounter, or a chance to display and 
use individual skill men did enjoy fighting. 

The sixth Olympiad is scheduled for 1916. 





The Movies and the Stage 


, inn the movies drew from the regular theatre 

many of its patrons, certain observers of our 
stage sat back declaring themselves confident that 
the cinematograph could not supplant the spoken 
drama. They further contended that the moving 
picture would send back to the theatre trained 
audiences demanding better things than they had 
had before. 

When the period of experimentation was over the 
moving picture was an art without tradition. It 
might have accomplished much. Today the cinema- 
tograph is a wonderful industry. There are theatres 
everywhere devoted to pictures, and there are count- 
less “releases” every week. 

There is no doubt that the moving picture was re- 
sponsible for the disappearance of the second-class 
theatre devoted to travelling companies, giving lurid 
melodramas, and plays of obvious sentiment. In- 
stead of taking a lesson from the history of this form 
of amusement, which it helped to kill, the moving 
picture theatre imitated one of its very worst feat- 
ures. The outside of almost any of the cheaper 
picture houses is an offense to the eye. Posters, bills, 
placards, and streamers, all in glaring colors depict 
or call attention to supposed scenes in the films. 
What becomes the still picture or photograph takes 
but an instant on the screen, and rarely when con- 
sidered separately resembles the scene from which it 
was taken. This sort of advertising was bad enough 
for,spoken melodramas, but what conceivable reason 
can there be for luring into a theatre by lithographs 
persons who are to see pictures in black and white? 


Comets 


| aan our higher priced theatres the moving picture 

has also copied. For the present state of our stage 
the star system has usually been held partly re- 
sponsible. There are more stars in the movies than 
there are on the legitimate stage, and it requires much 
less to be a movie star. A thin woman in a striped 
dress may be a feature. A fat man likewise. A 
comedian is made with a cane and shuffling feet. The 
characters may be called by other names, and the 
plays may be in different localities, but the cane and 
the shuffling feet do not change. 

There have been, of course, some splendid moving 
pictures. Cabiria was a magnificent spectacle. It 
was pictorially greater than anything attempted in 
the spoken drama. It was well acted. The Birth 
of a Nation is done upon a scale that would be utterly 
impossible with canvas, paint, and dialogue. Those 
wonderful’ battle-scenes and rides of the Ku-Klux 
clan could not even have been approximated on the 
largest stage, or in any enclosure. But even The 
Birth of a Nation is advertised by lithographs of the 
shooting of Lincoln. On the bill-boards we may see 
Booth jumping from the Presidential box in Ford’s 
theatre, Washington. 

The most enthusiastic admirer of the movies today 
cannot maintain that the pictures, often admirable 
and well acted as they are, tend to prepare audiences 
that will arise and demand a higher standard for our 
stage. The theatre is vital and will find its own sal- 
vation from commercialism. It does not need the 
movies, but the movies might have done better than 
ape some of the worst features of the stage. 
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The War and America 





LTHOUGH out of hearing of the guns, out of sight 
of the cripples, the starving, the widows, the 
fatherless, we Americans are suffering and shall 

suffer in mind, soul and estate from the war. 

Down through the ages comes the rumble of the grim 
tramp of armies bent on destruction and waste, and the 
crime of collective murder, and likewise through the 
ages have been heard the voices of great teachers who 
told of better things, and then the tale of the song of 
the Angels at Bethlehem broke in upon the roar of the 
rhythmic tread of warriors. 

A saner view of the problems of sustenance and wel- 
fare, of codperation and of social relations has been 
growing and there has been evolving a scheme of democ- 
racy. The sad world began to believe that war was 
retreating back into the forgotten hinterland of Odin 
and Mars, and that men hereafter might live and let 
live. 

But suddenly the rumble and roar has started anew, 
and man-made misery is augmented without bounds or 
limit. 

There are groans of men; there are tears of women; 
and wails of children, and present suffering, that will be 
projected far down into future generations. The sins 
of the fathers of our day will be visited on those to 
follow, and forever. 

The greatest of dirges, the Funeral March of Chopin, 
begins with solemn, measured tread; it is lightened by 
a glad song of life and hope, and ends in the sorrowful 
beat of footsteps turned toward the grave. Is this the 
way of the world, or will there succeed another song of 
cheerfulness and life? The angels will not write this 
song; will the nations of men set about the task? 

Inter arma silent leges—the path we have trodden 
under orderly development—under the scheme of 
democracy, has been leading us to a belief in the 
essential relationship of all men to each other. Our 
trade was becoming cosmopolitan, and was leading to 
mutual inter-dependence that meant peace with profit 


‘as well as with honor. Working on the hypothesis of 


peace, natural disasters brought quick assistance from 
the ends of the earth, national boundary lines were 
fading, jointly we have been fighting pestilence and 
famine. But now we rub our eyes and wonder whether 
we were not absurd Utopians to have dreamed that the 
world has become different and better. 

We cannot understand this war; it is too big and we 
are too near. It is as though a small boy tries to ap- 
preciate a circus poster at close range and during the 
process of its consecutive pasting on an adjacent wall. 


IV-—-Europe and American 


Defense 


By WILLIAM KENT 


Congressman from California 


We know war is bad, that this greatest of wars is 
bad—wholly bad—a great red smudge. We know it is 
a smear of crime and of waste and of folly unutterable. 
We know that blasphemous prayers to God neither 
diminish its wickedness, nor shift responsibility from 
“the frivolous race of men filled with dark ignorance and 
hurrying unsure thought.” 

Each of the nations engaged in rapine and slaughter 
claims to be fighting for its national existence, while as 
an aggregate, the nations involved are fighting for the 
destruction of this generation, and the illfaring of the 
future. Is an artificial system of nationalism worth the 
price? Are splashes of color on the map of Europe a 
substitute for the Beatitudes and the Commandments? 

How pleasant would be the world to those of good 
impulse if it were possible to be logical instead of being 
forced to work out the solution of social problems by 
a series of approximations. 

The warring world has driven us back on ourselves. 





‘We, as Americans, must protect our peaceful nationality 


even if we must fight to protect it; otherwise we shall 
become a part of the vast turmoil, of the gigantic 
ignorance. 

We, Americans, are neither cowards nor mollycoddles, 
nor is there any danger of our becoming such. The war 
has proven that the fighting instinct is universal, and 
that no men are cowards. We are not rabid, we have 
no impulse to bite our neighbors, nor is there probability 
of our being attacked. 

It may be that we shall invoke in vain that fiction 
known as International Law, which has all the stability 
of a motion picture. Possibly our rights (so-called by 
us, but denied by others) to circulate freely in a 
maelstrom of mines, submarines, and battleships, may 
be denied. Nations that are fighting for their existence 
—for a place in the sun, or in the moon, or in any other 
of the leading seaports, or for “kultur”—fighting as all 
these nations are, in serious devotion to ideals, are under 
such a condition of nervous strain as to be apt to be rude 
to innocent bystanders. Our prayer should be that we 
may be slow to anger, and very patient in such time 
of stress. 

Far be it from us to play the Pharisee, for we are of 
the same flesh and blood, no better, and no different in 
character from those who have died and those who are 
killing. We are more fortunate and should hold to our 
good fortune. It is said that the warring nations hate 
us. Envy in times of bitterness is easily transmuted into 
hatred, but a dislike born of envy and not of wrong, is 
easily cured. 
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Commercial rights! It is far better for us to abandon 
our trading in disputed territory and disputed goods 
than to take part in the debacle. If belligerents fail to 
deal fairly with us as a nation, we can refuse as a nation 
to deal with them at all. If this is not a better choice 
of evils than blustering and bullying with warships, 
then the civilization that has done away with private 
personal assaults growing out of differences of opinion 
between individuals, is a mollycoddle institution that 
should be abolished. 

Let us not only use our heads, but search our hearts 
that we may know our duty in these times of hesita- 
tion. Day by day new problems are before the nation 
that must be met by those who have the stern, hard 
responsibility upon them. Peace is a state of mind, as 
well as a physical condition. Peace is not with us if we 
are boastful or smug or unsympathetic or quick to 
anger. Peace means patience and self-control and the 
exercise of reason, especially amongst the unreasonable. 
It does not mean non-resistence to oppression, to con- 
quest, or loss of essential rights. 

It is a sad thought that in the world today there 
exists a need for defense against aggression. This car- 
ries with it a necessity for military strength, which we 
lack. By getting rid of the Philippines, we can circum- 
scribe vastly the limits to be defended, and by abandon- 
ing the mouth-filling boast of being a “world power” we 
ean curtail the causes of friction. We shall be a greater 
nation and a better example of self-contained self-respect 
if we forget the “world power” language. 


Our navy should be strengthened until such time as 
the world shows a revival of sanity that will lead to 
disarmament. And without doubt or question, there 
should be a training of citizen soldiery under a system 
like that of the Swiss—a system educational, and pro- 
moting physical training, permeated by the sole motive 
of defense—and a large plan looking toward the educa- 
tion of officers; there should be adequate reserves or 
rifles and munitions, if ever they are needed. 


NO CITIZEN soldier should ever be compelled to wage 

war on foreign soil, and no tropical islands or other 
foreign disorders should be annexed by our naval or 
regular army forces except after as cumbersome pro- 
cedure as is needed to amend the Constitution. All 
munitions of war should be under Government monop- 
oly, to the end that profit may not be coined out of mur- 
der and misery. 

In spite of all individual disagreements, in spite of 
all the clash of partisan jealousy, our people must recog- 
nize the cool, calm leadership of the President who, as 
patriot, American and Christian, is opposed to war. 

When the light of Peace dawns over stricken Europe, 
it is to be hoped that our record may be such that we 
may act as friends of all the combatants, and that our 
people will respond as they have already responded, 
and ever will respond, to the appeal of the greatest 
President to “bind up the nations’ wounds.” Then, if 
the Angels refuse to repeat their song, may the men and 
women of the world sing it for them, 


Thirty Years 


By NEITH BOYCE 








T WAS midnight, snowing thick, and 
had been snowing all day. I was in 
evening dress, with thin pumps. 

There was only one cab at the station— 
an old rattletrap surrey with a rickety 
white horse. The cabby, an old man in 
a mangy fur cap, bid eagerly for my 
custom. 

“Can you make it?” I said, eyeing his 
rig distrustfully. “The hill is steep and 
there must be drifts.” 

“Of course we can make it!” he shout- 
ed gayly. “Get right in!” 

“Well, you can try,” I muttered, and 
climbed into the ancient carriage. He 
flung a moth-eaten horsy blanket over 
my knees, leaped to his seat and started 
the ancient white horse. We ploughed 
slowly up the first ascent from the sta- 
tion. The snow lay in a six-inch sheet 
over everything. It was a soft snow 
and clung where it fell. Every tiniest 
twig of every tree was ridged with it. 
There was no wind. The big flakes fell 
softly down, glittering in the sparse 
street-lights. 

“It’s a fine night!” shouted the old 
man cheerfully, turning and sending a 
whiskey-laden breath toward me. 

“Glad you like it,” I muttered. 

“Tt’s beautiful!” he said, waving his 
whip. 

At the top of the first hill he rested 
his horse which stood panting out clouds 
of steam. 

“T’ve driven here for thirty years!” 
cried the old man. “Yes, sir, I could 
drive up here blindfold. Geddap!” 

We started up the long ascent. The 
horse labored painfully, slipped and 


staggered, and the old man hummed a 
tune. 

“Vd better get out and walk this,” I 
said crossly. 

“Not a bit of it—stay where you are!” 
shouted the old fellow. And he got out 
himself and plodded up, dragging the 
horse and talking to it pleasantly. 

At the top of that hill we rested again. 
Then the road wound over the crest, 
along a ravine. It was a narrow road 
and the snow covered everything. The 
old man drove along, talking to me 
about the changes he had seen. The big 
estates were all being cut up into sub- 
urban building-lots. The rich oid fam- 
ilies had all moved away. The place 
was going down. He lamented old times 
in a groggy voice ; 

The surrey jolted over ruts and stones. 
At last it gave a lurch and sank on the 
side next the ravine. I hastily leaped 
out on the other side. 

“You're off the road!” I shouted. 
“You old scoundrel, another six inches 
and we’d have gone over!” 

He shouted to his horse and tried to 
start the carriage—it was stuck fast. I 
had to help him lift the wheel out and 
drag the thing back on the road. My 
feet were soaking in the snow. 

“T guess I must have got off the road 
a bit,” he said apologetically. 

“You rascal, you’re drunk!” I told 
him in a rage. “You have no right to be 
driving these roads at night in your con- 
dition! I'll have your license taken away 
from you!” 

“Oh, no, don’t do that,” he begged in 
a trembling voice, as I got in again. 


“We're all right now, sir—I’ll have you 
home in ten minutes. Don’t make 
trouble for me, sir—it wont happen 
again. I am drunk—but I’ve been 
drunk nearly every night for thirty 
years, and I’ve never had an accident.’ 

“Drunk every night, eh?” I growled. 
“That’s a nice story.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the old man jauntily, 
keeping one eye carefully on his horse 
and turning haff-round to me. “Yes— 
thirty years.” 

He was silent a moment, then with a 
change of tone he went on soberly: 

“Before that I never drank a drop 
But it happened this way. I was going 
to be married. A girl as white and pretty 
as a lily. Ah, a sweet one, she was. 

And she loved me, too Yes, in 
those days I But just a week 
before the wedding, you see, she died 

After that I began to drink, and 
I’ve drunk steadily ever since, and I go 
to bed drunk every night, if nothing pre- 
vents That’s why. 

“Married?” I enquired after a pause. 

“No, sir—never married. No.” 

“You look to be about fifty,” I said. 

“Sixty-two, sir,” he said chuckling. 
“Yes, I’m an old man now. Here 
we are P Hope you'll excuse the 
little accident” 

“Oh, never mind.” 

I gave him a fifty-cent tip and he 
thanked me beaming. 

“Well, pleasant dreams!” he cried, 
turning his ancient steed to retrace the 
long road. “I'll turn in now myself.” 

I heard his voice lifted huskily in song 
as he disappeared in the veil of snow. 
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Hillyer, the judge 


OT content with having crushed 
N the strike, and even the sight of 

16,000 homeless men, women and 
children failing to satisfy them, the 
coal operators of Colorado are now at- 
tempting to imprison all of the union 
leaders for life. By law, to be sure. It 
is safest, and what is even more im- 
portant, cheapest. 

Upon informations filed by a coal 
company attorney general, these cap- 
tains of a lost cause have been dragged 
into court to stand trial for murder be- 
fore a jury of coal company retainers 
hand-picked by a coal company sheriff 
at the behest of a coal company judge 
who has furthermore allowed the coal 
companies to furnish their own paid at- 
torneys as special prosecutors. 

There is to be no cessation in the cam- 
paign of hate. The work of extermina- 
tion that United States troops kept the 
imported gunmen from finishing up is 
now to be concluded by legal machinery 
that the coal companies own and direct. 
Having proved to the working class of 
tiie United States that the militia is a 
strike-breaking agency, the Colorado 
operators are preparing to demonstrate 
that the courts are a strike-punishing 
agency. Evidently nothing short of a 
Commune will satisfy their ingrown 
Bourbonism. 

The most recent, as. well as the most 
prominent victim, is John Lawson, head 
of the United Mine Workers in Col- 
orado. On May 4 he was found guilty 
of murder in the first degree, and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. The charge 
leveled against him and some dozen 
others was that “on the 25th day of 
October, in the year of our Lord 1913, 
at and within the county of Las Animas, 
and State of Colorado, they did then 


and there feloniously, 
wilfully, deliberately and 
premeditatedly and of 
their malice aforethought 
kill and murder one John 
Nimmo.” 

This does not mean 
that John Lawson is ac- 
cused of taking life with 
his own hand. Nimmo 
was a mine guard who 
fell in one of the numer- 

ous battles that occurred 
between the strikers 
and the imported gun- 
men of the coal com- 
panies. The infor- 
mation was based 
upon the fact that 
Nimmo was killed, 
that he was killed 
by some member 
of the United Mine Workers, and that 
Lawson, as an official of the organiza- 
tion, was responsible for the killing. 

In the same way, Lawson also had 
four other indictments for murder hang- 
ing over his head in Trinidad, and a 
fifth in Boulder county, not to mention 
various indictments for assaults with in- 
tent to kill and the crime of arson. 
Everyone admits that he was not near 
the place when the things happened. It 
is merely the case that they did happen 
and that Lawson was a leader of the 
strikers who were presumed to have 
committed the various offenses. 

If such process of reasoning should 
be rigidly applied, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., would be brought to trial for the 
shooting down of unarmed strikers in 
broad daylight on town streets, the 
killing of helpless prisoners by coal com- 
pany soldiers, and the deaths of women 
and children in the burning tents at 
Ludlow. 

There is little that can be done by 
the decent men and women of Colorado. 
The drama of lawlessness is being played 
in certain mountain counties that have 
been under the political control of the 
mine operators for the last twenty 
years. The few independent citizens in 
them are not in sufficient numbers to 
recall the judges and the sheriffs, and 
as a county is a separate political unit, 
sixty odd counties must bear the shame 
of two or three. 

The one possible avenue of helpful 
approach is through the kindling of a 
great national indignation that may 
strike fear into the conspirators. When 
it is remembered, however, that these 
operators have defied the President of 
the United States, insulted Congress and 
driven off federal mediators, the small- 


Guilty ! 
By GEORGE CREEL 


ness of the chance may be appreciated. 
Yet it is the only hope. The first step 
is an understanding of the situation as 
a whole, and this can be gained only by 
an orderly narrative of happenings. 

In 1914, during the progress of the 
strike, the coal operators deemed it ex- 
pedient to use such legal machinery as 
they controlled for the purpose of ter- 
rorizing the strikers, and at the same 
time creating .a favorable impression 
throughout the country. For this pur- 
pose, grand juries were called in Boulder, 
Fremont, Huerfano and Las Animas 
counties, and great numbers of indict- 
ments were returned against strikers and 
strike leaders; not a one against red- 
handed mine guards and coal company 
presidents, however. The Las Animas 
proceedings against Lawson may be ré- 
cited as typical and illustrative: ; 

The selection of the grand jury was 
not made according to law, the judge 
boldly instructing the sheriff to pick 
what men he chose. This sheriff-.was 
not only owner of a newspaper that had 
been most bitter in condemning the 
strikers as outlaws and murderers, but 
he himself was openly accused of being 
on the payroll of the coal companies. 
The jury that he picked was made up 
of coal company employees, coal com- 
pany sympathizers, and at least four 
deputy sheriffs who had participated in 
the massacre at Ludlow, and who had 
boasted of their part in “killing red- 
necks.”’ 

In the Las Animas case against Law- 
son, a judge was brought in from Denver, 
and he held that the jury was packed 
and that the sheriff was prejudiced, and 
that the proceedings were not according 
to law. As a consequence, the indict- 
ments were dismissed or abandoned in all 
the counties, 

It was at this point that the attorney 
general, a coal company henchman, 
stepped in and filed informations to 
take the place of the indictments. 

Trials were held speedily in Canon 
City, Pueblo and Boulder. The Asso- 
ciated Press furnished the newspapers 
with full accounts of them, but lost in- 
terest when the verdicts were returned 
Of seven defendants at Canon City, five 
were acquitted and two convicted of 
manslaughter; of six at Boulder, four 
were acquitted and two convicted of 
assault; of eight in Huerfano, one was 
dismissed without trial and seven were 
acquitted. 

This was not at all satisfactory to the 
coal companies. Even though their 
highest priced attorneys—Senator Hay- 
den, Northeutt, Devine, Manley and 
Granby Hillyer—had been supplied for 
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the prosecution, acquittals were being 
given. Quite clearly the thing to do was 
‘to get a more reliable judge and a 
“right” jury. 

In February, 1915, therefore, a bill 
was introduced in the legislature provid- 
ing for the creation of a special judge 
for the trial of the strike cases. Sen- 
ator Hayden, coal company attorney, 
saw that it was reported and passed, and 
straightway Governor Carlson appoint- 
ed Granby Hillyer to be the new 
judge. 


It was a shameless appointment. 





and was strongly opposed to them, and 
approved of the actions of holding striking 
miners incommunicado, and in denying to 
them the writ of habeas corpus.” 


In the face of this showing of prej- 
udice, Hillyer refused to grant a change 
of venue, and ordered the cases to pro- 
ceed. So, having the judge, the next 
step was to get an equally “competent” 
jury. The law prescribed that the jury 
panel should be drawn from the jury 
box, but as this procedure quite clearly 
afforded too much room for chance, the 
law was waved aside, and the sheriff 


John Lawson 


Hillyer was a coal company attorney 
who had been employed to “work up” 
affidavits to be used in the criminal 
cases against the indicted miners, and 
who had even appeared in open court 
in Huerfano county as a special pros- 
ecutor paid for by the operators. As if 
these services were not disqualification 
enough, it was also the case that he had 
been a bitter denunciator of the strikers, 
never losing an opportunity to damn 
them as rebels. 

The stage was now set properly. 
Without more ado Hillyer set out for 
Trinidad, and commenced the action 
which, it was hoped, would result in the 
conviction of Lawson, the man most 
hated and feared by the operators. As a 
matter of course, a change of venue was 
asked; the facts of Hillyer’s previous 
employment and prejudices being set 
forth with terrific exactness. One af- 
fidavit is well worth printing since it 
shows the quality of the Hillyer mind so 
absolutely: 


J. M. MacQuarrie, a respected resident 
of Las Animas county, swore “that during 
the continuance of the recent coal strike 
this affiant had several conversations with 
the said Honorable Granby Hillyer, con- 
cerning strike matters and strike troubles, 
prior to the time the said Honorable 
Granby Hillyer appeared as attorney at 
Walsenburg with Judge Northcutt. That 
the said Honorable Granby B. Hillyer in 
said conversation was outspoken and em- 
phatic in condemning the striking miners 


was ordered to summon by special venire 
such men as he deemed fit. 


ig IS an old trick in the coal counties. 

During the Congressional inquiry, Jesse 
Northcutt, attorney for the coal com- 
panies, took a witness to task for at- 
tacking the jury system in Las Animas 
county. Mark the dialogue: 

Mr. Northcutt: Don’t you know that 
under the law a list of eligible jurors— 
or, rather, taxpayers—are furnished to 
the board of county commissioners by 
the treasurer from this—a list made up 
of a few hundred names, depending upon 
the size of the county, and certified to 
the clerk of the county court, and that 
they are drawn promiscuously from a 
box, one name on a slip? 

A. Yes, that is the system that we 
had here. 

Q. The clerk of the district court 
draws them? 

A. Yes. But it was very convenient 
when. they had an important case on, 
that everybody is excused, and there 
had been an open venire issued to get the 
jury. 

Congressman Byrnes: In case of a 
deficiency in the panel of jurors the 
sheriff summons bystanders? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Northcutt: That is, if no one ob- 
jects. If they do, they have to draw the 


names from a box under a statutory 


provision. When aman doesn’t want the 


sheriff to draw a bystander, they must 
be drawn from the boz. 
Mr. Byrnes: If either side objects? 
Mr. Northcutt: Either side. 


In the face of this public acknowl- 
edgement of the law by the chief counsel 
and special prosecutor of the coal oper- 
ators, and Judge Hillyer’s associate in 
trials only a short while before, the 
strenuous objections of Lawson were set 
aside, and handpicked jurors authorized. 

In order to test the new machine, one 
Zancanelli was put on trial for murder 
prior to the Lawson case. Zancanelli 
had already been tried, a hung jury re- 
sulting, the jurors standing eight to four 
for acquittal. Under the new order, 
Zancanelli was convicted of murder in 
the first degree, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life. 

Lawson, coming up for trial, filed a 
motion to quash the special venire under 
which the sheriff had handpicked jurors, 
and insisted that Hillyer order the jury 
to be drawn from the box according to 
law. Not only did he prove the prej- 
udice and gross unfitness of the sheriff, 
but he also proved that one of the jurors 
who had tried Zancanelli had made a 
wager that he would “hang the dago.” 
The sheriff himself was put upon the 
stand and made to admit that he had 
picked the jury with special reference to 
the cases in hand. 

Hillyer overruled the motion, and order- 
ed the sheriff to gather in fifty more 
possible jurors of the kind that he liked 
best. From this fifty, and thirty-three 
left over from the Zancanelli panel, Law- 
son’s attorneys were compelled to pick 
the twelve to try him for his life. 

It is interesting to note that the in- 
dictment against Lawson merely de- 
scribed Lawson’s crime as murder. When 
a bill of particulars was demanded prior 
to the trial, the state refused to say 
whether he was charged as a principal, 
accessory or conspirator. 

Working with the precision of a ma- 
chine, judge and jury pushed the trial 
to its inevitable conclusion. Lawson 
was found guilty of murder in the first 
degree, and sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. The verdict came as no surprise 
to him, for to his friends before the trial 
he had said, “They mean to get me. By 
branding me before the world as a mur- 
derer the Rockefellers hope to smirch the 
labor movement and to terrify its leaders. 
They will fail, for the life of one man 
has never weighed in the balance against 
the lives of countless thousands.” 

During the Fremont county trial, af- 
fidavits were filed charging that North- 
cutt, Hayden and Devine, prosecutors, 
were being paid by the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, the Rockefeller con- 
cern, and not by the state. The em- 
ployment and payment were admitted 
and are matters of public record. 

In Las Animas and Huerfano counties, 
the coal companies have maintained an 
industrial despotism for years by reason 
of corrupt political control. It was 
against political and industrial slavery 
that twelve thousand miners rebelled. 
Imported desperadoes and a “gun-man” 
militia crushed them. And now the law 
is being used as a noose to throttle every 
labor leader. 

And this is America! 
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Birth Control and 
Public Morals 


An Interview With Anthony Comstock 


By MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


ee AVE read your articles. Self 

control and obedience to Na- 

ture’s laws, you seem to over- 
look. Let men and women live a life 
above the level of the beasts. I see 
nothing in either of your articles along 
these lines. Existing laws are an im- 
perative necessity in order to prevent 
the downfall of youths of both sex,” 
wrote Mr. Anthony Comstock, secretary 
of the New York Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, replying to my request 
for an interview on the subject of Birth 
Control. 

During the interview which he kindly 
allowed me, he reiterated his belief in 
the absolute necessity of drastic laws. 

“To repeal the present laws would 
be a crime against society,” he said, “and 
especially a crime against young women.” 

Although the name Anthony Com- 
stock is known all over the country and 
over the most of the civilized world, 
comparatively few people know for ex- 
actly what Mr. Comstock stands and 
what he has accomplished. It has been 
the policy of those who oppose his work 
to speak flippantly of it and to minimize 
its results. The Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice was formed to support Mr. 
Comstock, from the beginning he has 
been its driving force, and it is giving 
him only the credit which is due him to 
say that the tremendous accomplish- 
ments of the society in its fight against 
vicious publications for the last forty 
years have been in reality the accom- 
plishments of Mr. Comstock. 

Up to 1914, Mr. Comstock had caused 
to be arraigned in state and federal courts 
3697 persons, of whom 2740 were either 
convicted or pleaded guilty. On these 
were imposed fines to the extent of 
$237,134.30 and imprisonments to the 
length of 565 years, 11 months, and 20 
days. 

To this remarkable record of activity 
can be added since that date 176 arrests 
and 141 convictions. 

The story of how Mr. Comstock be- 
gan his unusual profession is as inter- 
esting as the story of any of the famous 
captains of industry. He has, if one 
may borrow a stage term, “created” his 
unique position. 

“My attention was first drawn to the 
publication of vile books forty-three 
years ago when I was a clerk here in 
New York City,” said Mr. Comstock. 


“There was in existence 
at that time a kind of cir- 
culating library where my 
fellow clerks went, made 
a deposit, and received 
the vilest of literature, 
and after reading it, re- 
ceived back the deposit 
or took other books. I 
saw young men being de- 
bauched by this pernici- 
ous influence. 

“On March 2nd, 1872, 
I brought about the ar- 
rest of seven persons deal- 
ing in obscene books, pic- 
tures, and articles. I 
found that there were 169 
books some of which had 
been in circulation since 
before I was born and 
which were publicly ad- 
vertised and sold in con- 
nection with articles for 
producing abortion, pre- 
vention of conception, 
articles to aid seductions, 
and for indiscreet and im- 
moral use. I had four 
publishers dealing in these 
arrested and the plates 
for 167 of these books destroyed. The 
other two books dropped out of sight. I 
‘have not seen a copy of one of them for 
forty years.” 

From this time on Mr. Comstock de- 
voted his attention to this work, al- 
though it was, as he once said, like 
standing at the mouth of a sewer. Sev- 
eral times men whom he has arrested, 
have later tried to kill him. 

There were no laws covering this 
ostracised business at that time. In 
March, 1873, Mr. Comstock secured the 
passage of stringent federal laws closing 
the mails and the ports to this atrocious 
business. Two days afterwards, upon 
the request of certain Senators, Mr. 
Comstock was appointed Special Agent 
of the Post Office Department to en- 
force these laws. He now holds the posi- 
tion of Post Office Inspector. The federal 
law as it at present stands is as follows: 

United States Criminal Code, Section 
211. 

(Act of March 4th, 1909, Chapter 
321, Section 211, United States Statutes 
at Large, vol.35, part 1, page 1088 et seq.) 

Every obscene, lewd, or lascivious. and 





Anthony Comstock 


every filthy book, pamphlet, picture, pa- 
per, letter, writing, print, or other publica- 
tion of an indecent character, and every 
article or thing designated, adapted or in- 
tended for preventing conception or pro- 
curing abortion, or for any indecent or 
immoral use; and every article, instru- 
ment, substance, drugs, medicine, or thing 
which is advertised or described in a man- 
ner calculated to lead another to use or 
apply it for preventing conception or pro- 
ducing abortion, or for any indecent or 
immoral purpose; and every written or 
printed card, circular, book, pamphlet, 
advertisement or notice or any kind giving 
information, directly, or indirectly, where 
or how, or by what means any of the 
hereinbefore mentioned matters, articles 
or things may be obtained or made, or 
where or by whom any act or operation 
of any kind for the procuring or producing 
of abortion will be done or performed, or 
how or by what means conception may 
be prevented or abortion produced, 
whether sealed or unsealed; and every 
letter, packet or package or other mail 
matter containing any filthy, vile or in- 
decent thing, device or substance; and 
every paper, writing, advertisement or 
representation that any article, instrument, 
substance, drug, medicine or thing may, or 
can be used or applied for preventing con- 
ception or producing abortion, or for any 
indecent or immoral purpose; and every 
description calculated to induce or incite 
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a person to so use or apply any such 
article, instrument, substance, drug, med- 
icine or thing, is hereby declared to be 
non-mailable matter, and shall not be 
conveyed in the mails or delivered from 
any post office or by any letter carrier. 
Whosoever shall knowingly deposit or 
cause to be deposited for mailing or de- 
livery, anything declared by this section 
to be non-mailable, or shall knowingly 
take, or cause the same to be taken, from 
the mails for the purpose of circulating or 
disposing thereof, or of aiding in the circu- 
lation or disposition of the same, shall be 
fined not more than $5000, or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 


Any one who has the patience to read 
through this carefully drawn law will 
see that it covers—well, everything. The 
detailed accuracy with which it is con- 
structed partly explains Mr. Comstock’s 
almost uniform success in securing con- 


victions. One possible loophole sug- 
gested itself to me. 
“Does it not,’ I asked, “allow the 


judge considerable leeway in deciding 
whether or not a book or a picture, is 
immoral?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Comstock, “the 
highest courts in Great Britain and the 
United States, have laid down the test 
in all such matters. What he has to de- 
cide is whether or not in might arouse 
in young and inexperienced minds, lewd 
or libidinous thoughts.” 

In these words lies the motive of Mr. 
Comstock’s work—the protection of 
children under twenty-one. If at times 
his ban seems to some to be too sweep- 
ingly applied it is because his faith looks 
forward to a time when there shall be 
in all the world not one object to awaken 
sensuous thoughts in the minds of young 
people. He expressed this sense of the 
terrible danger in which young people 
stand and his society’s duty toward them 
in his fortieth annual report: 


. we first of all return 
thanks to Almighty God, the giver of 
every good and perfect gift, for the op- 
portunities of service for Him in defense 
of the morals of the more than forty-two 
million youths and children twenty-one 
years of age, or under, in the United States 
of America. His blessings upon our efforts 
during the past year call for profound 
thanksgiving to Almighty God and for 
grateful and loyal service in the future. 

This Society in a peculiar manner is 
permitted to stand at a vital and strategic 
point where the foes to moral purity seek 
to concentrate their most deadly forces 
against the integrity of the rising genera- 
tion. We have been assigned by the Great 
Commander to constantly face some of 
the most insidious and deadly forces for 
evil that Satan is persistently aligning 
against the integrity of the children of the 
present age. 


And in a letter read at the fourtieth 
anniversary he expresses himself thus: 


There are three points of special im- 
portance to be emphasized: 


1. Every child is a character-builder. 

2. In the heart of every child there is a 
chamber of imagery, memory’s storehouse, 
the commissary department in which is re- 
ceived, stored up and held in reserve every 
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good or evil influence for future requisi- 
tion. 

3. “Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked. For whatsoever a man soweth 
that he shall also reap.” “Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of° life.” 

The three great crime-breeders of to- 
day are intemperance, gambling, and evil 
reading. The devil is sowing his seed for 
his future harvest. There is no foe so 
much to be dreaded as that which perverts 
the imagination, sears the conscience, 
hardens the heart, and damns the soul. 

If you allow the devil to decorate the 
Chamber of Imagery in your heart with 
licentious and sensual things, you will find 
that he has practically thrown a noose 
about your neck and will forever after 
exert himself to draw you away from the 
“athb of God which taketh away sins of 
the'world.” You have practically put rope 
on memory’s bell and placed the other end 
of the rope in the devil’s hands, and, 
though you may will out your mind, the 
memory of some vile story or picture that 
you may have looked upon, be assured 
that even in your most solitary moments 
the devil will ring memory’s bell and call 
up the hateful thing to turn your thoughts 
away from God and undermine all aspir- 
ations for holy things. 

Let me emphasize one fact, supported 
by my nearly forty-two years of public 
life in fighting this particular foe. My 
experience leads me to the conviction that 
once these matters enter through the eye 
and ear into the chamber of imagery in 
the heart of the child, nothing but the 
grace of God can ever erase or blot it out. 

Finally, brethren, “let us not be weary 
in well doing, for in due season we shall 
reap if we faint not.” Raise over each of 
your heads the banner of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Look to Him as your Commander 
and Leader. 


I was somewhat confused at first that 
Mr. Comstock should class contraceptives 
with pornographic objects which de- 
bauch chi'dren’s fancies, for I knew that 
the European scientists who advocate 
their use have no desire at all to de- 
bauch children. When I asked Mr. Com- 
stock about this, he replied—with scant 
patience of “theorizers’ who do not 
know human nature: 

“If you open the door to anything, 
the filth will all pour in and the 
degradation of youth will follow.” 


HE federal law, which we have quoted, 

covers only matter sent by post. 
This would leave large unguarded fields 
were it not for the state laws. The year 
following the passage of the federal law, 
Mr. Comstock obtained the passage of 
drastic laws in several states, and later 
in all states. The New York state law 
reads as follows: 


Section 1142 of the Penal Law: 


A person who sells, lends, gives away, 
or in any manner exhibits or offers to sell, 
lend or give away, or has in his possession 
with intent to sell, lend or give away, or 
advertises, or offers for sale, loan or dis- 
tribution, any instrument or article, or any 
recipe, drug or medicine for the preven- 
tion of conception or for causing unlaw- 
ful abortion, or purporting to be for the 
prevention of conception, or for causing 
unlawful abortion, or advertises, or holds 
out representations that it can be so used 
or applied, or any such description as will 


be calculated to lead another to so use or 
apply any such article, recipe, drug, med- 
icine or instrument, or who writes or 
prints, or causes to be written or printed, 
a card, circular, pamphlet, advertisement 
or notice of any kind, or gives informa- 
tion orally, stating when, where, how, of 
whom, or by what means such an in- 
strument, article, recipe, drug or medicine 
can be purchased or obtained, or who 
manufactures any such instrument, article, 
recipe, drug or medicine, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be liable to the 
same penalties as provided in section 
eleven hundred and forty-one of this 
chapter. 


This punishment is a sentence of not 
less than ten days nor more than one 
year’s imprisonment or a fine not less 
than fifty dollars or both fine and im- 
prisonment for each offense. 

“Do not these laws handicap phys- 
icians?’ I asked, remembering that this 
criticism is sometimes made. 

“They do not,” replied Mr. Comstock 
emphatically. “No reputable physician 
has ever been prosecuted under these 
laws. Have you ever known of one?” 
I had not, and he continued, “Only in- 
famous doctors who advertise or send 
their foul matter by mail. A reputable 
doctor may tell his patient in his office 
what is necessary, and a druggist may 
sell on a doctor’s written prescription 
drugs which he would not be allowed 
to sell otherwise.” 

This criticism of the laws interfering 
with doctors is so continuously made 
that I asked again: 

“Do the laws never thwart the doc- 
tor’s work; in cases, for instance, where 
pregnancy would endanger a woman’s 
life?” 

Mr. Comstock replied with the strong- 
est emphasis: 

“A doctor is allowed to bring on an 
abortion in cases where a woman’s life 
is in danger. And is there anything in 
these laws that forbids a doctor’s telling 
a woman that pregnancy must not occur 
for a certain length of time or at all? 
Can they not use self-control? Or must 
they sink to the level of the beasts?” 

“But,” I protested, repeating an 
argument often brought forward, al- 
though I felt as if my persistence was 
somewhat placing me in the ranks of 
those who desire evil rather than good, 
“Tf the parents lack that self-control, 
the punishment falls upon the child.” 

“Tt does not,” replied Mr. Comstock. 
“The punishment falls upon the parents. 
When a man and woman marry they are 
responsible for their children. You 
can’t reform a family in any of these 
superficial ways. You have to go deep 
down into their minds and souls. The 
prevention of conception would work the 
greatest demoralization. God has set 
certain natural barriers. If you turn 
lose the passions and break down the 
fear you bring worse disaster than the 
war. It would debase sacred things, 
break down the health of women and 
diseminate a greater curse than the 
plagues and diseases of Europe.” 


some questions to put to Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis—Next week. 
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Hearthstone Invaded 


We note with sorrow, that Harper’s 
Weekly, of New York, has taken the 
liberty of copying our brief local domes- 
tic statement which run as follows: 

“The Prodigal Son” 

“Our wandering child was returned to 
his parental abode. Yes, the mangy 
cur, after meandering over the southern 
half of Cass county, has come back and 
will hereafter while away his leisure 
hours at the end of a chain.” 

We rise to state that this was a purely 
domestic affair and only 


Mistaken Identity 


A man near Beloit had a fight with a 
skunk and when they were through it 
was hard to tell which one was the skunk. 

—Beloit (Mo.) News. 


Who Is Ray? 


Will Merriet made merry Friday night 
at Mrs. George Olen’s, throwing a chair 
through a window and dancing a one- 
step with a barrel on the veranda. A 
crowd gathered and Ray Griffin ap- 


An Opportunity to Learn 


Send ten cents (coin) for one of my 
beautiful spring folders containing my 
latest poem production entitled: “Will 
Sweet Peas Be Butterflies When They 
Go To Heaven?” 

—Adv. in the Leansboro (Ill.) Leader. 


The Meanest Man 


We always thought that the drunkard 
who abused his family was the meanest 
man on earth, but we saw the really 
— meanest man the other 





printed for perusal by our 
bosom friends. The Har- 


The Very Latest Case of Violated Neutrality day. 


He was perfectly 
sober, and went into a 





pers have circulated the 
report from the frozen 
ice-fields of Canada to 
the palmetto groves of 
Florida and from the 
rock-ribbed Atlantic to 
the calm, placid Pacific 
and probably to the war 
zones of Europe. 

Oh fatal day when the 
domestic secrets of our 
hearthstone were penned, 









coppied and_ heralded =>5; 
thruout the civilized j 
world. 


—The Kindred (N. D.) Gqawa 
Tribune. “ZS 


Laid Himself Out 


While fixing the grist 
mill dam against spring 
Arthur Horton fell and 
hurt himself in the spread. 

—Mercyville (Ia.) 
Banner, __ 


ee Y Mf) 
Best Man a Vision Ys t 


The bride was attired 

in brown silk trimmed with ribbons, and 

the groom in brown serge. The brides- 

maid, Miss Elizabeth Jamieson, wore 

chackered silk trimmed in green, and the 

best man, Mr. P. R. Reillq, wore a blue 

velvet trimmed with sole de cygne. 
—The Hokan (Minn.) Chief. 


Punctured by a Rival 


John was up the Holler in his new 
Ford Sunday—attraction, Susan Higgins. 
He got a tack in his tire as he was leav- 
ing—Jim Row suspected. 

—The Pekin (Ind.) Advance. 


Pests on Wheels 


NOTICE. 

I have been instructed by Village 
Council to enforce the Ordinance against 
chickens running at large and riding 
bicycles on the sidewalk. 

Village Marshal. 
—Adv. in Carlton (Minn.) Vidette. 
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St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 


peared and stopped the fun by taking 
him to Newport. 
—The Orleans (Vt.) Monitor. 


Man Wants But Little 


J. A. MeDaniel captured and returned 
Wilson, the jail bird, back to jail Thurs- 
day. He.was apprehended by the 
authorities of Dawson Springs, where 
Jailer McDaniel went and got him. He 
gave as his reasons for breaking jail the 
fact that he was not fed on ham and 
eggs. 

—Benton (Ky.) Democrat. 


Ice Men Should Not Be Nice 


They wished to weight the new ar- 
rival, but were unable to find the family 
scales. Just then the iceman called and 
his scales were pressed into service. The 
baby weighed 44 pounds. The iceman 
was told he need not come any more. 

—Holton (Kans.) Signal. 
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restaurant and ate a good 

hearty meal, while his 

wife waited for him in a 

eee grocery store. 

—The McCune (Kans.) 
Herald. 


Orator 


L Hard Work for the 


sia The crowd may not 
“ab have been the largest, but 
es. it certainly was the 
| | densest that has heard a 
campaign oration during 
the campaign. 

Dallas (Tex.) Journal. 


Well! Well! 


Miss Florence Brown’s 
mule is pretty sick. 
—The Alvin (Tex.) Sun. 


Making Life Easy 


ae Mr. Knox is having the 
door of his saloon over- 
hauled and made to swing 
both ways. Ifa man gets 
too much booze he can fall outside. 
—Louis Co. (Wash.) Advocate. 


How the War Hits the Hobo 


The first tramp of the spring was in 
the office one day last week, begging for 
a coat to take the place of the tattered 
garment he was then wearing. He 
apologized for being on a branch line 
of railroad, but said he left the main line 
in order to replenish his wardrobe, be- 
cause all the folks on the main line told 
him they had sent all their old clothes 
to the Belgians and other foreigners, 
while out on the branch lines they kept 
them for home use. 

—Cawker (Kans.) Ledger. 


Duty and Pleasure 


Rev. Hess of Warsaw, Ind., who is 
engaged in missionary work, ate dinner 
with your correspondent Sunday. 
—Noble Cor. Burr Oak (Mich’) Acorn. 
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Matamoras--A War Film 


By MRS. BORDEN HARRIMAN 


NLY“Mov- 
QO ie’ tech- 
nique can 
properly present 
my impressions 
of the six crowd- 
ed days of life 
between March 
22nd and March 
29th—from the 
evening when I 
cut loose from 
peace and civil- 
ization in San 
Antonio till the © 
morning that 
found me, a vet- 
eran of three 
armies, among 
the boy-wounded | }j 
of Matamoras in | 
the improvised 


hospital of a 
Brownsville thea- 
tre. 


I left San An- 
tonio Sunday and slept 
Monday night on the 
border town of Mission, 
The next morning early I 
was sitting under a palm 
tree with Major Mack 
on the Nile-like bank of 
the Rio Grande. 

Some National bound- 
aries are only dotted lines 
on the map, but the Rio 
Grande—even if it oc- 
casionally shifts its sandy 
bed with the disquieting 
result that an American 
citizen may go quietly to 
sleep in his own country 
and wake next morning 
and find himself a resident of Mexico, 
and vice versa—is a definite bourne 
clearly separating Mexico and_ these 
United States. Somehow, I patriotic- 
ally expected to find “our” bank 
a much cleaner and more desirable land 
than that of the opposite shore, but 
certainly nothing could have been fur- 
ther removed from my preconceived ideas 
of Mexico than the sloping green banks 
repeating the spring-time carpet of bril- 
liant gold, purple and pink wild flowers 
over which I had galloped four miles to 
the river with the officers of the ‘nth 
Cavalry on the trail of the thundering 
troop. 

“There they are;” said Captain X. 
And there, sure enough came into view 
from behind trees, in groups of twos and 
fours and eights, many walking and 
leading their mounts, Villa’s Army of 
the North, whom we had been stalking 
ever since we had heard that they were 
twenty miles to the westward on their 
long march to Matamoras. 

Here at last was contrast enough be- 
tween the soldiers on our shore—olive, 
drab, efficient—and the straggling Vil- 
laista host. To the unaccustomed eye 
these groups of sombrero-topped, gay- 
blunketed soldiers, with a seeming 
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Mexican refugees at Brownsville, 
Tex., after a distribution of cloth- 
ing from the Charity Hospital. 
Volunteer helpers bringing order 
out of chaos in temporary hospital. 
Villaista cavalrymen watering their 
mounts on Mexican shore. 


predilection for white or cream colcred 
ponies, were suggestive of a barbarian 
horde or, less poetically, the Barnum or 
wild-west parades dear to one’s child- 
hood. 

Occasionally a stray shot would whistle 
over our heads, as some one among this 
motley crew would attempt to bring 


down the all-im- 
portant duck or 
bird, which 
meant _ their 
evening meal. 

At sundown, 
with our minds 
filled with im- 
pressionist pic- 
tures and our 
senses lulled by 
the odor of 
orange blossoms 
and mimosa, we 
made our way 
Missionward, 
while the cres- 
cent moon right 
in our path 
fought with the 
daylight for 
recognition. 

; The — second 
| morning our des- 
tination was Mc- 
Allen—a town 
fifteen miles down the 
valley of the Rio-Grande. 
When we arrived we 
found on the opposite 
bank of the river, thou- 
sands of Villaistas who 
had made camp over- 
night. In response to a 
request from General 
Rodrigues, the United 
States Army Officer in 
command gave permission 
to the Mexicans to cross 
as individuals and un- 
armed, to the American 
side in search of supplies. 
Just as fast as the row- 

boats and the flat-bot- 
tomed barge could ferry them, they came 
and soon that little border town was do- 
ing a rushing business and gambling 
every available bag of flour and bale of 
hay for miles around against Villa money 
at twenty-five cents on the dollar. 

While we picnicked on peanuts, choco- 
late and sardines on one shore, the cook- 
ing fires for 6000 Villaistas were sending 
up their smoke, not one hundred yards 
away, on the other. Horses were being 
led to the river to drink, and the poor 
little Jeanne d’Arcs of Don Pancho’s 
army, many of whom on later acquaint- 
ance I found surprisingly young and 
pretty, were seizing this opportunity 
for a dip in the river—a lick and a 
promise— 

Primitive and unmilitary as this fe- 
male commissariat of Villa’s army at 
first sight appears to be, it is, neverthe- 
less, so my military informants assured 
me, surprisingly efficient. 

Frying frijoles, darning and patching 
the “uniforms” of their warrior com- 
panions, carrying the pots and pans in 
the choking dust kicked up by the 
marching battalions, and even, if needs 
be, taking the place of their fallen lovers 
in the battle line, the lot: of these Ama- 
zons is, I confess, to me at least, far 
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Villaistas on American shore awaiting transportation of supplies to Mexican side of Rio Grande. 
alrymen. 


more desirable in its primitive appeal, 
than the plight_of many an underpaid 
and overdriven factory-girl. 

Consistent with the Administrations 
desire to preserve strict neutrality in 
regard to belligerents all over the world, 
the officers of our army are forbidden by 
Washington to cross the border or to 
hold conversations with either Villaistas, 
Carranzistas, Zapatistas or any other 
kind of ’istas. So Mr. C., our Immi- 
gration official, this time reversed the 
order of procedure and, instead of check- 
ing off the names, ages and general pos- 
sibilities of the thousands of refugees from 
the prospective terrain of civil war, 
offered to accompany me into Mexico. 

As we landed there we were at once 
set upon by the Mexican soldiers begging 
us to buy Villaista money—as insistent 
and annoying as the beggars of Egypt 
demanding backsheesh. 

Such nice looking boys, these soldiers! 
Most of them nothing more than mere 
youths—almost beautiful, some of them! 
The officers were young too, from the 
general down, who looked 
anywhere from twenty- 
three to twenty-seven. I 
only saw one officer who 
was gray. General Rod- 
riguez is a man with a 
great deal of dash and 
much charm. He travels 
with his staff in a high- 
powered motor of foreign 
make and goes at light- 
ning speed when he is on 
a foraging trip. 

I fear there is a very 
feminine note to my “war 
reporting.” But it is a 
comfort to remember 
what Peter Dunne once 
told me was Mr. Dooly’s 
definition of a war ex- 
pert: “A war expert is 
a man ye niver heerd iv 
before. If ye can think of anny wan 
whose face is onfamilyar to ye and ye 
didn’t raymimber his name, and he’s got 
a job on a paper ye didn’t knew was pub- 
lished, he’s a war expert.” 





Typical Villaista cav- 


A Villaista veteran—fifteen years old his last birthday. 


We walked two miles back from the 
river to Reynosa, a typical Mexican town 
of many colors, which had been captured 
by the Carranzistas from the Huertistas 
two years ago, but when the Villaistas 
marched in the other day it was de- 
serted, as the Carranza sympathizers had 
fled before this army of the north and 
taken refuge on the American side. On 
a road winding between fields we saw 
thousands of horses turned loose— 
horses only skin and bones and their 
backs raw and bleeding. Gypsy-like 
groups of men and women were gathered 
about fires on the roadside. 

The soldiers had no. uniforms, but were 
well equipped. They all carried mausers 
and plenty of ammunition and wore 
flannel shirts and blue linen trousers. 
The “ragged” Villa army is a thing of 
the past. These people impressed one 
as surprisingly gentle—and (how shall I 
say it otherwise?) fascinatingly ignorant 
of what they are fighting for, and why. 
Some of them told us, as they stood in 
the main plaza of Reynosa, how they 


i 





expected to march right in and take 
Matamoras—their objective point—as 
the Carranzistas were cowards and 
would not make any pretense at defend- 
ing it. The General said that he under- 


stood that the army had already de- 
serted the town. 

_ I could not help remembering this, as 
I moved about that tragic theatre-hos- 
pital in Brownsville, only four days later, 
and saw many of my boy-soldier friends 
playing out their all too-short réle before 
passing from the screen. 

During the night after my visit to 
Reynosa, after twenty-four hours rest, 
the: Villaistas broke camp and “silently 
stole away.” In the morning when we 
revisited the scene of our yesterday’s 
pienic the bank which the night before 
had appeared so alive and stirring was 
now deserted, except for one tragic 
figure with arms thrown out cross-fash- 
ioned staring up at the blue sky. This 
was the body of a mere boy, who Lieut. 
S. told me he had seen stood up before 
a firing squad and shot. Rude, but per- 
haps necessary justice, for having struck 
an officer, his comrade maybe, of the day 
before. 

Friday night we arrived in Browns- 
ville and were told that the Villaistas 
were only twenty miles 
away from Matamoras 
and were expected to 
make an attack early the 
next morning. Their army 
had made a phenomenal 
march, one-hundred and 
eighty-three miles in five 
days—women on _ foot, 
and all. The artillery of 
twenty-five guns had 
been left at Reynosa 
awaiting the mending of 
the railway bridge. The 
Carranzistas under Gen- 
eral Nafarrate had been 
ready for this attack for 
a week and were in 
trenches about a mile 
from the town. 

Saturday I was awak- 
ened at 7 a. m. by our 
troopers, galloping through the streets.’ 
I felt almost shamed by the thrill that 
told me that the great show was 
about to open. Men were to die and 
be wounded and we were to look on in 


Ten-year-old warrior badly wounded at Matamoras 
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calm detachment, yet I could not feel 
that it was only morbid interest that 
caused me to hastily throw on my 
clothes and clamber to the roof, where 
all day long through a powerful field 
glass I watched the “battle of Mata- 
moras.”’ 

At first the shooting was rapid and in- 
sistent, but by four p. m. it became more 
desultory. The Villaista cavalry could 
be easily seen grouped on the hill when 
the men all suddenly dropped from their 
horses backs—I thought that they must 
be preparing to make a charge on foot. 
I confess it was shocking to learn after- 
wards that the poor fellows were all dead 
or wounded. Soon a single Red Cross 
ambulance began to make trips back and 
forth from the International Bridge with 
terrible regularity. 

This bridge was guarded by the United 
States Cavalry and bullets were dropping 
thick around them all day. But fortu- 
nately that day there was no involun- 
tary toll for the enforced interests we 
have to take in our neighbors to the 
south. 

General F s, a Carranzista, ar- 
rived from the south too late to be al- 
lowed to cross to Matamoras, because 
the port was closed during the battle 
and he ran back and forth from the 
hotel roof to the Carranzista consulate 
across the street in.a great state of 
emotion and excitement. There was an 
officer with whom was one of Carranza’s 
aeroplanists and the aeroplane in which 
he and General F s were on their 
way to Matamoras had broken down the 
day before, a short way out of Browns- 
ville. 

General F s dilated on the sins 
of the Villaistas, and gave vent to his 
baffled energies by abusing the rival 
chieftain and his sympathizers. He said 
that all the worst type of American 
Soldiers of Fortune were fighting with 
Villa. The general impression on the 
border is that both the Villa and Car- 
ranza guns are manned by Americans. 
Personally, I failed to see an American 
on either side. 











FTER dark things quieted down, and 

then rumors of a crushing Villaista de- 
feat begun to pour into the town. All 
night, and all the next day, they were 
bringing in the wounded. Sunday morn- 
ing I heard that a theatre near our hotel 
was being used as an improvised hospital 
and that many wounded were there in 
need of care. I went to offer my ser- 
vices and found about fifty boys and 
men lying on the floor. Here a doctor, 
who had been up all night, and an 
altruistic citizen of Brownsville and his 
splendid wife, who had dropped in by 
chance, were trying to bring some com-* 
fort and help to these poor, brave suf- 
ferers. Such stoicism I never expect to 
witness again as was shown by those 


men—those children! One little warrior 
of ten was shot clear through the body 
and he stood the dressing and probing 
of the wound without uttering a sound 
and with no anesthetic. Throughout 
that day and the next, not a murmur 
was heard, although their agony was so 
intense that at times the tears would 
pour down their cheeks and they would 
bite nearly through their fingers. Num- 
bers of boys of fourteen and fifteen had 
serious head wounds and as soon as they 
were operated on and dressed they would 
beg for cigarettes or something to eat. 
Gradually more volunteer helpers ar- 
rived and cots were brought from fur- 
niture shops and the theatre began to 
take on some semblance of a hospital. 

Sunday night and Monday morning 
some of the worst.cases were transferred 
to the Charity Hospital for severe oper- 
ations. This hospital is a long, low 
group of one story cottages, each of the 
eight or ten rooms giving on a pictur- 
esque garden at the back, the operating 
room being just like the others. There 
are no conveniences of any kind. This, 
at present, is the only hospital in 
Brownsville and is run by the personal 
efforts and labors of the self-sacrificing 
daughters of a retired Union officer. 
As well as the Mexican soldiers, there 
were, during my visit, two United States 
soldiers who had been brought there with 
appendicitis. 

In a corner of one of these miniature 
wards, hemmed in on three sides by all 
that was left of his command, lay des- 
perately wounded, a Villaista colonel. He 
talked of the blunder by which the 
casualties of one day on his side had 
amounted to from four to six hundred 
wounded, and four hundred dead men 
and the loss, which seemed to worry him 
no less, of eight hundred horses. He ex- 
plained that the order to retreat that 
had been given, when the Villaistas were 
within ten yards of the Carranza 
trenches and resulted in such a slaughter 
of the men, must have been given by a 
traitor in their ranks—no officer being 
responsible. He wondered how it would 
be possible to storm the trenches with 
the big guns from a position that would 
be effective without firing into Browns- 
ville. 

Ever since the situation in Mexico 
first became troublesome our cavalry 
have been kept busy policing the border, 
trying to minimize the smuggling and 
illicit trading that is carried on, and 
generally in keeping the peace. One 
wonders how many of us, until cireum- 
stances bring us face to face with it, 
have any conception of the part our 
army constantly plays in readjusting 
abnormal conditions wherever they arise 
over this broad land. Often in a cri- 
sis one sees all the citizens of a district 
turn for protection and advice to the 
officer in command, and before he knows 
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it, he finds himself in the position of a 
military governor. Most army officers’ 
powers of organization are such as to 
fill the average business men with admir- 
ing wonder. 

At Brownsville I saw an army surgeon 
go into a large loft where there was a 
mass of over two hundred wounded, 
lying on straw and, inside of two hours, 
with the help of a few cavalrymen, bring 
order out of chaos. Each patient was 
bathed, placed on a cot, and numbered 
and each catalogued according to the 
type of his wound. 


OR some time the Carranza counsel 

in Brownsville hesitated to accede to 
my wish that I be allowed to cross the 
bridge to Matamoras—saying that an- 
other attack by the Villaistas was ex- 
pected at any moment and then I would 
be in danger from their fire. However, 
just before I left for the North, he kindly 
allowed me to satisfy my curiosity and, 
accompanied by one of his staff, I made 
my first visit to a city under siege. 

There was much pathos in those long 
silent streets, deserted plazas and closely 
shuttered house-fronts—another City of 
Mexico, but of a smaller growth—where 
one pictured so short a time back so 
much that adds to the gaiety and grace 
of life. 

The women and children had all 
sought a haven on American soil and the 
men were all in the trenches. We drove 
to the only corner where life was stir- 
ring, the Military headquarters—and 
there we found “The man who never 
smiles,” “the most fearless General in 
Carranza’s army’—Nafarrate. Tall and 
of an ungainly carriage, this Kitchener 
type of war lord—looking far more like 
an Englishman than a Latin, contrary 
to what we had been led to expect, re- 
ceived us most courteously. Through an 
interpreter, as unlike some of Villa’s 
officers, he speaks neither French nor 
English, he plied me with questions as 
to what I had actually seen with my 
own eyes of the attacking forces. He 
said. there might be nine thousand Vil- 
laistas but that his intrenched two thou- 
sand were equal to twenty-thousand. 

Grouped in the corner of the balcony 
outside his office, General Nafarrate 
pointed out the colors they had captured 
in Saturday’s engagement. Where they 
were not shot into ribbons they were 
stiff with blood. The pity of it all was 
more than ever brought home to me as 
I recalled the proud expression and 
tender years of the bearers of these 
colors as I had seen them only a few 
days back. 

We are so accustomed to think of all 
that is happening on the battle fields of 
Europe that it is hard for us to realize 
that here on our own doorstep there is 
the same human sacrifice in the same 
grim scenes of war. 


The Dollar and the War 


Rudolph Spreckels, the San Francisco bank president and reform leader is the author of the next article in the 


series “The War and America.” “The Dollar and the War’ will appear in the issue of May 29. 
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An Aristocrat of the Democracy 


T WAS his clear perception of the 
i] tragic wastefulness of human energy 

in modern industry that lay soundly 
at the basis of the work of that remark- 
able scientist and inventor, Frederick 
Winslow Taylor, who has just died in 
Philadelphia, at the age of fifty-nine. 

He saw clearly that an abundance of 
natural resources 
does not necessarily 
produce a high civ- 
ilization, but that 
true progress con- 
sists, as Ruskin says, 
in “increasing the 
value of men,” 

At a time when 
the attention of in- 
dustrial engineers 
and inventors was al- 
most exclusively fixed 
upon the develop- 
ment of the machines 
of industry, Mr. 
Taylor was devoting 
his genius primarily 
to the study of the 
human factor in pro- 
duction. While he 
was indeed an _ in- 
ventor of the first 
order, his improve- 
ments in the art of 
cutting metals hav- 
ing literally revolu- 
tionized certain de- 
partments of the ma- 
chine-shop practice of 
the world, it was al- 
ways his chief ambi- 
tion, as he said, to 
make every industry 
first of all a “man- 
factory.” He saw in 
the worker the great- 
est undeveloped re- 
source of the nation. 

“We can see and 
feel the. waste of ma- 
terial things,” he 
wrote, “but we can- 
not see the larger 
waste of human ef- 
fort going on all 
around us.” 

He devoted his life with passionate 
singleness of purpose to the discovery 
of a new method or methods for develop- 
ing human energy to its utmost capacity 
and for eliminating the wastages due to 
inefficiency, ignorance and faulty organi- 
zation. It was he more than any other 
man who made “efficiency” a golden 
word in America; and his fundamental 
plan for the reorganization of industry 
which he called “scientific management” 
has been termed by a high authority, and 
probably without exaggeration, “the 
most important advance in industry 
since the introduction of the factory 
system and power machinery.” His two 
principal papers, On the Art of Cutting 
Metals and Shop Management have 
been translated into many foreign 
languages and the full significance of his 


Taylor 


By RAY STANNARD BAKER 


work is perhaps better appreciated today 
in Europe than it is in his own land. 
Thirty-nine years ago Mr. Taylor 
began work as an apprentice in a Phila- 
delphia machine-shop and served through 
all the successive stages, skilled ma- 
chinist, boss and foreman, until he be- 
came chief engineer of the great works 


Frederick 


Winslow 





of the Midvale Steel Company. From 
the very first, as he says, he was im- 
pressed with the deplorable conditions 
existing in American industry, the bitter 
hostility of labor and capital, the un- 
thinking heartlessness of employers, the 
“soldiering” of employees, and _ the 
wastefulness and inefficiency which char- 
acterized nearly all industrial operations. 

As soon as he rose to a place of any 
authority he began the series of ex- 
periments which was to last for twenty- 
six years and furnish the solid basis for 
the conclusions at which he finally 
arrived. He had the gift for heroic 
industry and patience which has ever 
been the characteristic of the master 
scientists and artists. The prodigious 
scale of his activities, there being almost 
50,000 recorded experiments in metal 


cutting in which he chipped up over 400 
tons of steel, indicate the pertinacity of 
his genius. He possessed also, far be- 
yond most scientists, the ability to co- 
Operate with and enlist the warmest 
loyalty of other skilled investigators, to 
all of whom he gives the fullest credit 
in his published reports. He believed 
firmly that the time 
is fast going by for 
great personal or in- 
dividual accomplish- 
ments even in science, 
but that the dis- 
tinguished _achieve- 
ments of the future 
will represent the 
organized codpera- 
tion of many minds 
of different capaci- 
ties. He lays down 
im a paragraph in 
The Art of Cutting 
Metals two conclu- 
sions that might well 
be adopted as mot- 
toes for hasty and 
prideful __ scientists, 
impatient artists, and 
lonely inventors. 

“That several men 
when heartily co- 
Operating, even if of 
every-day calibre, 
can accomplish what 
would be next to im- 
possible for any one 
man even of excep- 
tional ability. 

“That expensive 
experiments can be 
successfully carried 
on by men without 
money, and the most 
difficult mathematical 
problems can be 
solved by very or- 
dinary mathematic- 
ians; providing only 
that they are willing 
to pay the price in 
time, patience and 
hard work.” 

When he began ex- 
perimenting he had 
no definite idea of inventing a new 
system of managing industry; he merely 
applied his fine, clear, curious mind and 
his indefatigable spirit to the practical 
problems which confronted him. How 
could processes be improved; how could 
the forces of industry, now internally 
contentious, be made to work together 
more harmoniously? 

In seeking a reply to these questions 
he saw that two fundamental changes 
were necessary. In the first place, there 
were practically no such things as 
scientific standards of human capacity 
and efficiency in industry. It was known 
what a machine would do, but not what 
a man would or could do. He found 
that whole ranges of the unorganized 
knowledge of industrial operations must 
be lifted into the realm of exact science. 
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He must, in short, work out through a 
minute study of processes and of knowl- 
edge that had long lain inchoate in the 
brains of individual workmen, a science 
of metal-cutting, a science of brick- 
laying, a science of plastering. One may 
faintly perceive the vastness of his 
vision in proposing such a task as this; 
it was nothing less than the socialization 
of all knowledge regarding manual opera- 
tions, and the reduction to a scientific 
basis of all processes of labor. That he 
actually worked out this new basis in 
several industries and was instrumental 
in the development in several others, is 
a monument to his industry as well as to 
his vision. 

Having this scientific information, he 
discovered that in order to use the 
human machine effectively there must 
be another fundamental change in in- 
dustry. Two men who are constantly 
quarreling accomplish little work: and 
industry cannot advance by internal 
war between capital and labor—but only 
by codperation and a common struggle 
for greater efficiency. Instead of com- 
manding or “bossing” the workman as 
in the past, the management under Mr. 
Taylor’s system must use its new 
scientific information of manual pro- 
cesses in constantly teaching and leading 
the workmen to the end that the joint 
product may be increased and improved 
in quality. In short, Mr. Taylor would 
shift the management of industry from 
the old military basis, in which stupid 
authority above deals with sullen ignor- 
ance below, to a new educational and co- 
Gperative basis. He himself sets down 
the following elements of scientific man- 
agement: 

“Science, not rule of thumb. 

“Harmony, not discord. 

“Codperation, not individualism. 

“Maximum output in place of re- 
stricted output. 

“The development of each man to his 
greatest efficiency and prosperity.” 

And he thus expresses his vision of the 
future of industry, and, as he indeed 
believed, the future of science and art: 

“The time is coming when all great 
things will be done by that type of co- 
Operation in which each man performs 
the function for which he is best suited, 
each man preserves his own individuality 
and in his particular function, and each 
man at the same time loses none of his 
originality and proper personal initiative, 
and yet is controlled by and must work 
harmoniously with many other men.” 

He did not make his declaration of 
these revolutionary ideas until he had 
applied his system on a practical scale 


in at least one manufacturing estab- 
lishment and had seen it applied in part 
in several others.: He spent all of his 
later years in training men as scientific 
managers, in directing and encouraging 
with intense zeal and wholly without 
payment, the introduction of the system 
in factories, and in spreading abroad, by 
his lectures and writings, the knowledge 
of the new ideas. 

He met opposition from both capital 
and labor. The narrow vision of the 
employing class, and the early hostility 
of members of engineering societies were 
his chief obstacles. Of the opposition of 
organized labor he was always somewhat 
impatient, feeling so intensely that his 
reconstructive movement was for the 
benefit, not the injury, of labor. He did 
not share the fears of many working- 
men, that his system of scientific man- 
agement, adopted in part, or as a mere 
device to increase production and not as 
a scientific attitude of mind, might be 
made a new and adroit method of ex- 
ploiting labor. His assumption that 
employers could be depended upon to 
adopt his own disinterested attitude to- 
ward industry, never quite convinced 
the American worker. Nor did Mr. 
Taylor appreciate fully perhaps the 
educative value of the attempts of work- 
ingmen at social control; and that this 
struggle for organization and self-help 
might be worth all it cost even in 
lowered efficiency. 

But Mr. Taylor’s system, or some- 
thing closely resembling it, must in- 
creasingly become the basic method of 
controlling industry. The moment com- 
petition disappears in any branch of 
human activity the need of a new 
scientific basis for measuring values be- 
comes imminent. The especial difficulty 
in all government work today is the 
absence of standards. No one knows 
how much work a man should do, or how 
he should do it most efficiently, or what 
should be the fair relationship between 
a given task and-the- eompensatiofi: paid 
for it. It is not without significance that 
few managers have seized upon the Tay- 
lor system with such alacrity and satis- 
faction as the able engineers in control 
of government arsenals and navy yards. 

When in Panama during the building 
of the canal I was impressed with the 
effort, everywhere in evidence, to set 
up, by hook or crook, some standard of 
efficiency. How much earth should the 
steam-shovelers move in a day, how 
much mud should the dredgers raise, 
what was a fair day’s work for laborers 
of different sorts? The success of Colonel 
Goethals is in part—a larger part than 


most people realize—due to his per- 
ception of this necessity in government 
work, and the skill he displayed, though 
without the immense volume of scientific 
data really necessary, in establishing 
standards of many kinds. And it is to 
be said that in this greatest of govern- 
ment enterprises, where the element of 
personal profit was eliminated and where 
there came to be a prevailing sense of 
the mutuality of interest between man- 
agement and men, the workers not only 
did not object to a standard of efficiency 
but took keen delight in trying to “beat 
the record.” With every advance in the 
social control of industry, the funda- 
mental importance of Mr. Taylor’s work 
will become clearer. 

One likes to think of Mr. Taylor as 
nearly the type of that new aristocracy 
which must appear in America if our in- 
efficient and halting political democracy 
is ever to develop into a true democracy. 
It is not an aristocracy of birth, although 
Mr. Taylor came from an old and d's- 
tinguished American family and was 
brought up among gentle surroundings, 
his home in his youth being an intel- 
lectual center for a notable group of 
people interested in anti-slavery and 
other reform causes; nor is it an aris- 
tocracy based upon wealth, although 
Mr. Taylor’s inventions brought him 
large riches; nor is it an artistocracy 
based upon mere education, although Mr. 
Taylor was a finely educated man—in 
Europe as a boy, and later at Exeter, 
Harvard and Stevens Institute. It was 
that higher and finer sort of artistocracy 
based upon a scientific and artistic out- 
look upon life, and inspired by an in- 
tense enthusiasm for human _ progress. 
In visiting manufacturing plants where 
Mr. Taylor had formerly worked, I 
heard men call him “Fred;’’ and they 
told me that he was “democratic.” But 
he was far more than democratic in the 
sense in which they used that term. His 
simplicity was that of a man wholly 
preoccupied by a great idea; and his 
outlook upon life was without pride 
because he recognized, as a true scien- 
tist, all the facts about his fellow beings, 
never let superficial distinctions deceive 
him, considered all men valuable, and 
no more blamed a ditch-digger for not 
being a poet than he would have blamed 
a sledge-hammer for not being one of 
his own wonderful machine-tools. He 
was a highly individualized human being, 
thoroughly trained, with a scientific and 
artistic outlook upon life and a large 
humanitarian spirit—in short, the true 
aristocrat and servant of the new democ- 
racy. 


When Will the War End 


NORMAN HAPGOOD is in Europe. War articles by him will appear regularly in Harper’s WEEKLY. The 


first, which will appear in the neat issue, will deal with the present situation and the probable duration of the war. 
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Margaret Anglin 


T first thought the role of Beverly 
in Paul Kester’s comedy, Beverly’s 
Balance is not a difficult one—cer- 

tainly not for an actress of Margaret 
Anglin’s intelligence and training. But 
the lamentable truth is that there are few 
actresses on our stage at the present time 
who could play the part so well. 

It is rather a pity that this clever 
comedy with its bright dialogue should 
be so clumsily named. Originally it was 
The Desert Island — an improvement 
but perhaps not so good from the box- 
office point of view. 

Beverly, an impoverished Southerner, 
who has even tried the chorus of a bur- 
lesque company, agrees to become the 
corespondent in a divorce case. Red- 
law is colossally rich. He loves his 
wife and she him, but she would wed a 
title. Henry Beverly is hired to separate 
them. Of course she brings them to- 
géther in the end, and her poor lawyer- 
lover wins a large fee for what is really 
her work. 

The idea of the paid but unloving co- 
respondent, who provides divorces for 
loving but bored households, has also 
been used by Butler Davenport in his 
comedy The Lost Co-respondent. In- 
cidentally, the citing of this parallel is 
not to impugn the originality of Mr. 
Davenport, for whatever else may be 
said against his work, it is quite original. 
Paul Kester is shrewd in the ways of 
the theatre and knows the value and 
uses of preparation. What is bald, 
ridiculous and impossible in The Lost 
Co-respondent is plausible enough for 
the purposes of comedy in Beverly’s 
Balance. 

Back of Margaret Anglin’s appear- 
ance in this play are five years of hard 
work, in which her productions seem 
more like a repertoire theatre than the 
activity of one player. Small wonder, 
then, that she brings to a part for which 
she is not especially suited, authority and 
a deft sense of comedy. 

In 1910, Margaret Anglin appeared in 
The Awakening of Helena Ritchie, a 
dramatization of Mrs. Deland’s book. 
In California while on tour as Helena 
Ritchie she acted Antigone in Antigone 
for some special performances. In 
Seattle Miss Anglin appeared as Liz in 
Shifting Sands—a play which did not 
have much success. Then Mrs. Dane’s 
Defense by Henry Arthur Jones was re- 
vived. 

The following year, Miss Anglin pro- 
duced in Green Stockings, an English 
comedy of manners by A. E. W. Mason. 
In Boston, she fulfilled the promise made 
to Julia Ward Howe to produce Hip- 
polytus written for Edwin Booth and 
Charlotte Cushman. This tragedy found- 
ed upon Racine’s Phatedre was acted for a 
single matinee. Earlier in the same year 
a translation of Kistermecker’s La 
Rivale had been produced in Detroit. 
The next production was Henry Arthur 
Jones’ Lydia Gilmore, a failure. 


Stage Drift 


By KARL SCHMIDT 


Comparative idleness was the order 
in 1912 for Miss Anglin had only one 
new play Edward Sheldon’s Egypt. 

In 1913 five wholly new roles were 
added to the growing repertoire. In the 
Greek theatre in Berkeley, Miss Anglin 
appeared at Electra in Sophocles’ Elec- 
tra. Shortly after she was Viola in 
Twelfth Night, Katherine in Taming of 


the Shrew, Rosalind in As You Like It, 
and Cleopatra in Anthony and Cleopatra. 

In 1914, Mrs. Erlynne in Lady Wind- 
ermere’s Fan was the only new character 
created by Miss Anglin. Beverly Din- 
widdie in Beverly’s Balance is the only 
one so far this year, but three Greek 
plays, Euripides’ Medea and Iphigenia 
im Aulis and Sophocles’ Electra, are in 
preparation. They will be given first in 
California in August, and later at least 
one of them in Madison Square Garden, 
New York. 

How many actresses are there who 
would put on a play for a single per- 
for.nance? How many players or man- 
agers are there who would put on a pro- 
duction of As You Like It for a single 
matinee in an out of the way theatre in 
New York at the end of a long road 
tour? 


The New Way 


Save for a short season of Sumurum 
which was staged abroad by Rhinhardt 
and imported by Winthrop Ames, 
America has seen nothing of the new 
stage settings, called decorations, un- 
til Granville Barker began his season at 
Wallack’s theatre. We saw at least traces 
of the new method in the staging of that 
admirable play The Yellow Jacket which 





was done simply and without tons of 
canvas and paint. Two chairs, a cloth, 
a pole, music and lights gave a delightful 
illusion of a boat going down stream in 
the moonlight. Again we saw traces of 
the new method in Livingston Platt’s 
settings for Margaret Anglin’s Shake- 


spearian productions and Joseph 
Urban’s work in Phyllis Neilson-Terry’s 
Twelfth Night. 


Some of the set- 
tings at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera 
House _ particu- 
larly those for 
the Russian 
opera Boris were 
in the new 
method. 

The slowness 
of the American 
theatre in taking 
up the new stag- 
ing is even more 
inexplicable 
when one con- 
siders the prac- 
tical side. The 
commercial man- 
ager will pay 
freight from one 
end of the coun- 
try to another 
on heavy set 
scenes that are 
not as effective 
when set up as 
scenery which 
might be packed 
in a trunk would 
be. Mr. Roth- 
stein’s forest in 
Androcles and the Lion may not look 
like a forest, but neither does the com- 
bination of cylindrical tree trunks joined 
from above by a combination of flat 
branches and silhouette leaves massed on 
wire netting—inevitably casting a check- 
ered shadow on the blue sky. In fair- 
ness to the realistic method it is only 
just to call attention to the splendid 
forest setting provided by Winthrop 
Ames for Children of Earth. But even 
in this case, the setting was less effective 
when the gauze that was the early morn- 
ing haze was raised and the lights that 
were the sun were brightened. 

It might pay some of the providers 
of our amusements to take a trip to the 
Bandbox Theatre, where the Washington 
Square players are giving performances 
twice each week. In addition to the 
comforting sight of an auditorium with 
no seats unoccupied the visitor from 
Broadway will see some good staging 
done economically. Part of it, especially 
the setting for Andreyev’s Love of One’s 
Neighbor has been faddish to an ex- 
treme, but nevertheless this part of the 
work of these clever amateurs is always 
intelligent. 

No simpler nor more austere staging 
has been seen here than Emanuel 
Reicher’s single setting for Hauptmann’s 
Elga. 
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Concerning a Real Champion 


Open Golf Champion of the 

United States, needs no intro- 
duetion to the East. Henceforth he will 
need none to the West, for he is now 
Panama-Pacific Open Champion, having 
thoughtfully introduced himself — to 
Pacific Coast goifers in a way never to 
be forgotten. The boyish-looking premier 
linksman of the country has left behind 
him a record that will stand up against 
a lot of shooting by the Native Sons be- 
fore it disappears from the books, if it 
ever does disappear—which is extremely 
doubtful. Californians have been accus- 
tomed for some time to very fine, indeed 
to almost perfect, golf; but never before 
had they witnessed uncanny, “impos- 
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Worth of Western Farm Mortgages 
that the Savings Banks of Vermont 
keep on hand is all their state laws 
will permit of such outside securities. 
Doubtless they will carry more when 
permitted to do so. 

I do not believe they have lost 
anything on improved farms. Not 
one dollar principal or interest lost 
in loaning four million—is my record. 
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By HERBERT REED 


sible” golf, such as that played by the 
slender young man from the remotest 
East. From time to time Robin Hayne, 
E. H. Armstrong, Harry K. Davis and 
Dr. Eaves, among the amateurs, and 
George Turnbull and John. Black among 
the professionals, have startled the coast 
golfers with remarkable performances. 
After them came one Heinrich Schmidt 
to storm the Ingleside links and the other 
courses around the Bay. 

Schmidt was hailed as a distinct ad- 
dition to Coast golf. Having pulled up 
stakes in the East—which is to say, this 
time, Massachusetts—he set up his roof- 
tree in Oakland across the Bay, and pro- 
ceeded to waggle brassie and iron hither 
and yon with paralyzing effect on all 
opponents. I have already told of his 
wonderful play in the Exposition ama- 
teur tournament, and of his final master- 
ing at the hands of the courageous 
Davis, a true California golfer. 

Much complacency was indulged in 
after this tournament. True, the quiet 
Mr. Hagen was holding forth down at 
Del Monte, limbering up that loosely 
knit frame of his, and playing with a 
sort of Olympian carelessness that the 
local experts were a little too slow in 
recognizing as truly Olympian, For Lo, 
when Mr. Hagen reached the green in 
that easy way of his, he assumed for a 
moment the “golfer’s crouch,” true sign 
of the bread winner afield, and then put- 
ted, and putted hard. His ball ran over 
the cup, now by inches, now by feet. He 
smiled pleasantly—he has an illuminat- 
ing smile—and played on in his own un- 
obtrusive way. Victory and defeat mat- 
tered no whit in these informal trial 
matches. I think perhaps a very few, 
Jack Neville among them, realized from 
the start the menace in the ridiculously 
easy play of this unassuming young man. 
But in the main he came up to the Open 
Championship not greatly feared. Cham- 
pionships, it seemed, sat lightly upon 
him. To inspire awe was no part of his 
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plan. He knew to the stroke the golf 
that was in him, and that golf was there 
for the moments of real test, not for 
daily exhibition. 

Thus when the tournament test came, 
he smiled his way through it, swinging 
over the hills and far away in his loose- 
gaited style, playing better than perfect 
golf. What is better than perfect golf? 
The answer is easy—the golf played on 
a certain Friday in California by a cham- 
pion of champions. The test of a cham- 
pion is class—-make no mistake about 
that. Class is the aristocracy of golf. 
And there was never a moment in the 
two days’ play at Ingleside when Walter 
Hagen failed to show that class, 

A champion is in the nature of things 
a defender. He defends not himself 
alone, not his section of the country, 
not his own trickeries of style, his man- 
nerisms, his methods, his—what you will. 
He defends the game itself. And in that 
sense Walter Hagen is a true champion, 
a satisfying champion, a champion who 
inspires in his foes no envy, malice, nor 
any uncharitableness. 

Now let us see just what Hagen ac- 
complished on that memorable Friday. 
After registering a good 74 in the morn- 
ing round he made the first nine holes 
in the afternoon—the hardest stretch 
on the tricky Ingleside course—in 30, 
coming home for a total of 66, a new 
professional record for the links, and 
possibly the best nine holes ever played 
in any country. These nine holes will 
endure, I think, as a landmark along the 
rocky road of championship golf. Only 
a few years ago Alec Smith scored a 30 
over the Salisbury links, and, according 
to Chick Evans, J. H. Taylor once re- 
corded a 28 for nine holes at Baden- 
Baden. For myself, I saw Hagen, and 
wish here to record my belief that his 
nine holes at Ingleside are the best the 
game has seen, and that if better is to be 
played, that better will be played pres- 
ently by Walter Hagen himself. 

Hagen won the championship with a 
total of 286 for the 72 holes, and if a 
first-class purse has been won over a 
first-class course in better figures, the 
feat has escaped my memory. Let us 
dig into the nine holes of our discussion 
a bit and see just what happened. I 
think I have sufficiently described the 
course in a previous article, although T 
did not mention the distances and the 
par figures. Well, Hagen made the first 
hole in 3. It is a par 4 hole, and 402 
yards long. He hung up a 4 on the sec- 
ond hole, which is 487 yards in length, 
and on the card as a par 5, The third, 
570 yards long and a par 5, gave up the 
ghost to the champion in 4. On the 
fourth he registered a 3, one better than 
par on a hole 280 yards in length. Ha- 
gen’s start, therefore, was 3, 4, 4, 3, the 
best that has ever been done on these 
holes in a selected score. Going to the 
fifth he easily kept up the pace, getting 
down in 2 on a hole 215 yards in length 
with a par figure of 3. To this hole he 
was five up on par figures, and leading 
par five strokes in medal play. That is 
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golf, or I do not know golf when I see it 
played by a master. Par had a chance 
on the sixth, halving the 352-yard hole 
with the young champion in 4. The sev- 
enth, 483 yards long, went to Hagen in 
4, one under par again. The deadly work 
went on at the eighth, 348 yards, where 
Hagan ducked under par again with a 
3. The ninth hole is a short pitch of 
125 yards, and this the Champion 
negotiated in a par 3. It was great golf, 
this, not alone because of the wonderful 
figures, but also because of the manner 
of their making. 

Luck? There was none. It was golf 
all the way. Coming home the Cham- 
pion slipped back into just very fine, 
human play—play that anyone could 
understand. And of such was the qual- 
ity of his game to the finish. Harry 
Davis and John Black looked to be the 
two dangerous contenders, but though 
the Claremont “pro” picked up several 
strikes in the last day’s play, through 
terrific driving, fine putting, and steady 
playing on the flag, everyone knew in his 
heart of hearts that he, 


carelessly, I am sure, for he was short 
from the tee, which is worse than play- 
ing over. If the pin is overplayed, one 
has an uphill shot of a trap across the 
green, or, if the pitch be short of the 
trap, at the worst an easy uphill put. 

It is the downhill play that kills. 
Davis pitched short from the tee, so 
that on his second stroke he found him- 
self in a very mean golfing’ predicament 
—playing a short from a sand trap on 
the edge of a bunker over a downhill 
green. It was apparent to most ob- 
servers that he had no chance the mo- 
ment he took his stance for his second 
stroke. And right here Chick Evans, 
playing perfectly, picked up the two 
strokes that won him the match on the 
medal play scores. 

So ended one of the most interesting 
fortnights of golf I have ever been 
through as a spectator. There was-a 
time when it looked to be all California, 
but thanks to Hagen and Evans the 
Easterners return home not exactly 
prone upon their shields. 


Chance for Philadelphia 


Philadeiphia’s mediocre showing on the 
Coast polo fields has been due to lack 
of seasoning. The team is a much bet- 
ter one than the scores against it would 
make it appear. Both men and mounts 
needed more work than the weather al- 
lowed them in the early stages of the 
tournament, but when the four really 
gets together the latter part of the month 
it should make a creditable record. Both 
of the Stokes as well as Paul D. Mills 
have first class mounts in their string, 
and the ponies are counting quite 
as heavily as usual in this tourna- 
ment. 


Where the Tennis Men Come 


From 


It is not difficult to discover the rea- 
son why California turns out such re- 
markable tennis players. The courts at 
Golden Gate Park and at other points 





had not the wraith of a 
chance for first money. 
Coming now to the 
amateurs, it is a pleas- 
ure to record that Chick 
Evans came into his own 
—“hard luck Chick’— 
even though it required 
81 holes to put out 
Harry Davis for the 
silver trophy. The 
Coast player has come 
from behind so often 
that I think there are 
times when he is just a 
shade too sure of him- 
self. This quality of 
aggressiveness is un- 
doubtedly a good thing 
in golf as in any other 
game, but there are 
times when it leads to a 
rather dangerous over- 
confidence. Against so 
fine a medal player as 
Chick Evans, it is apt 
to prove fatal. Such 
was the case when the 
Western champion play- 
ed off at nine holes his 
tie with the idol of the 
Pacific Coast. I think 
when Davis went out to 
the first tee he had not 
the remotest idea that 
he was in for defeat. He 
had even threatened to 
borrow a few untried 
clubs from the “pros” 
in the club house and 
beat Chick with them. 
Now there is one hole 
at Ingleside that wins 
and loses close matches 
times without number. 
It is the short seven- 
teenth. It is downhill 
all the way, and re- 
quires perfect golf to 


approach par figures. It . V.D. 
S.A. 
$2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 


is usually a case of par J 


or better; or two over 
par. Davis won the Ex- 
position amateur title 
on this hole, where Hein- 
rich Schmidt came to 
grief, and on it he lost 
the amateur honors in 
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What to See and How to See It 


This advertisement is for two classes of people—those who are com- 
ing to the Pacific Coast this year to see the two great Expositions, 
and those who cannot come but who want to see the Expositions any- 
how. To the first of these, Sunset Magazine offers the assistance of its 
complete Service Bureau, a department of this magazine which sup- 
plies free to Sunset Magazine subscribers, unbiased information about 
the Expositions—train service, railroad rates, hotel accommodations 
and rates, side trips, what to see and how to see it; the information 
about any section of the Far West, its lands and industries, its 
opportunities, etc. 

To the second, Sunset Magazine, the magazine of the Pacific Coast 
country, offers an opportunity to gain a thorough knowledge of the 
Pacific Coast country, of the Expositions, etc., through descriptive 
articles featuring the Panama Pacific International Exposition and 
the Panama California Exposition, and many other splendidly 


om illustrated articles and stories concerning the great West. 
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in artificial moonlight, Panama Pacific International Exposition 











around the city are crowded with 
youngsters on every Saturday and holi- 
day. California starts her champions 
young. There is at least one man who 
will be heard from when he gets into 
some important matches. He is Roland 
Roberts, and he is up front in the new- 
est flight of California stars. In the 
meantime Maurice McLaugh‘in is doing 
his usual act of getting into shape slow- 
ly—caring nothing about victory or de- 
feat and a great deal about his strokes. 
In a recent match he suffered defeat 
when paired with Carl Gardner against 
Johnny Strachan and William Johnson. 
The winners lost only one set. The re- 
versal need not worry any of McLaugh- 
lin’s admirers. He has had little time 
for practice, but will be well in his 
stride, I think, when the really big 
matches are due against the Eastern 
players on the Coast and later in the 
National championship at the West Side 
Lawn Tennis Club at Forest Hills. Once 
in a while the wind on the Coast courts 
troubles the players, and that had some- 
thing to do with the work of the men 
on the losing team. McLaughlin was not 
at his best overhead, the type of play 
in which he is usually so strong, but his 
service was as deadly as usual. John- 
ston and Strachan won through superior 
team work, and at times played really 
brilliant tennis. They have had more 
play than the men they defeated. 


Chandler Egan Golf “Come 
Back” 


Many a golfer has asked me what ever 
became of H. Chandler Egan, who some 
years ago cut such a wide swath when 
playing in the Middle West for the 
Exmoor club, and upon whose style as a 
golfer so many youngsters of that day 
founded their game. Well, the same 
Egan, one of the most popular players 
who ever stood upon a tee, has been dis- 
covered. He is away up in Medford, 


| Oregon, but is back in the game again 


with a vengeance, and will be seen in 
the Exposition tournament at San Fran- 
cisco. Between 1900 and 1910 Chandler 
Egan’s laying for the Exmoor Country 
Club of Chicago was little less than a 
triumphal procession. He was one of the 
first of the Middle Western golfers to 
compete on even terms or better with the 
stars of the East (called on the Coast, I 
suppose, “Farthest East.”) As I remem- 
ber Egan, his style was very graceful, 
and deserved the compliment of being 
widely copied. He won the Western 
Amateur Championship in 1902, in 1904, 
1905, and 1907. He won the National 
Amateur Championship in 1904 and 
1905. In 1909 he was runner-up. He 
was a conspicious figure in one of the 
most sensational matches ever played 
in this country when, in 1906 he carried 
the Canadian champion, G. M. Lyons, 
to the twentieth hole, only to lose. No 
true golfer will ever forget that match 
and that day. Egan was in San Fran- 
cisco recently, on his way to Chicago for 
a short visit. He told Jack Neville that 
he had given up golf for apple-growing 


for some years, but that he figured that; 


a couple of weeks’ play would put him 
in shape for the Exposition tournament. 
A man with a style like Egan’s never 
accumulates rust of the permanent va- 
riety. 
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Christ and Fifth Avenue 


Comments on Mr. Miles’ recent series and on the let ter of protest from Rev. Robert Hugh Morris, printed 


“Sell All Thou Hast!” 


By Wo. H. JEFrery 
I HAVE just read the last of the series, 
“Christ and Fifth Avenue’ and note 
your wish that Mr. Miles’ story “will 
call ‘out comment and response.” 

The more passionately one loves the 
character of Christ, the more deeply one 
regrets His partial following, and it is 
surely no new thing that the rich find 
peculiar difficulty in being persuaded to 
sell all that they have, even to gain the 
incomparable gift of the close personal 
companionship of Jesus, and the richness 
of His sympathy and understanding of 
their fellow men. 

It is a long way indeed from Fifth 
Avenue Christianity to the mind of the 
Master, but I do not see any logic in 
picking out those very men who at least 
are making an effort to draw the Fifth 
Avenue camel through the needle’s eye, 
and subjecting them to an illogical and 
apparently insincere series of experi- 
ments. 

Firstly the writer was evidently out 
for a story and he got it. Actually he 
was not genuine in what he asked for, he 
neither wanted a position, nor spiritual 
advice, nor to see the rector on import- 
ant matters, nor did he use the little 
which was given him. 

Secondly he seems to have assumed 
that the rectors and pastors of certain 
arbitrarily chosen churches keep their 
pockets full of jobs for any and every 
unemployed person (this is clearly in- 
dicated by the writer’s own acts) who 
chooses to appear at any time of day or 
night and demand the same. He is not 
satisfied to accept anything except at 
the hand of the rector himself, and it 
must be the thing and according to the 
manner of his own choosing. 

If a man should come to your own 
office (and your heart seems to be gen- 
erally in the right place) and demand to 
see you under such circumstances, I 
wonder whether you would lay aside 
every other consideration, and put on 
your hat and coat and go out and hunt 
that man an editorial job; and if you 
should do so—by the time you got home, 
would there not be a waiting line extend- 
ing three times around your block? 

It is the duty of the President of the 
United States to serve the American 
people, but it is not the duty of the 
President of the United States to leave 
the White House to its fate, and run an 
employment bureau. Neither is it the 
duty of a city rector to do this thing. 

The writer’s premises are illogical; he 
asks what is totally incompatible for the 
duties of a rector, and the conclusion 
seems to be that he wasted a good deal 
of various peoples’ time. 

I would grant in a moment that a 
grain of neighborly love is worth more 
to the world than all the oak and marble 
that was ever put into the construction of 
a Christian Church, barring love as the 
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motive. But the writer was not out for 
love. He was out for a check, and I ex- 
pect you hold his receipt for the same. 

Yet it is a long way from the luke- 
warm hospitality of the New York 
Churches, to the episode of the thief on 


the Cross, and Jesus’ welcome into the - 


Kingdom of His perfect love. 
Germantown, Pa. 


A Hotel Keeper Protests 


By JouHn McF. Howie 


HE Rev. Robert Hugh Morris pro- 
tests weakly. He gives himself 
away at once in what he says in his 
question number 2: “What right has one 
who never supports the church in any 


sense to expect the church to help him.” 


As one born, baptized and brought up 
in the Persbyterian faith, I can answer 
that question at once by stating that the 
person that Dr. Morris refers to has 
every claim on the churchs sympathy 
and support, providing the church is at- 
tending strictly to its business. As Christ 
himself has said “I come not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 

If a man out of work for a long time 
with, let us say, a wife and children to 
support, cannot enter the church and ask 
for aid and help, in the name of God, 
who can? 

Dr. Morris further complains that 
everybody is heaving brick-bats at the 
Parson and I take great pleasure in 
heaving another, although I do not for 
one minute wish to be classed with the 





















































6 FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U.S.A.”” NO. 3 


Alexander Hamilton—«tather of American Credit” 


DANIEL WEBSTER says of 
Hamilton: “He smote the rock of 
National resources and abundant 
streams of revenue gushed forth; he 
touched the dead corpse of public 
credit and it sprung upon its feet.” 
No man did more to build the Con- 
stitution of the United States than did 
Hamilton. He took a prominent part 
in every debate, and worked indefa- 
tigably on all the important commit- 
tees. His genius, individuality and 
daring foresight are indelibly stamped 
upon every clause of our National 
Law—the law under which Ameri- 
cans are guaranteed for all time Re- 
ligious, Commercial and Personal 
Liberty. During Hamilton's lifetime 
he used his great influence to encour- 
age and protect the brewing industry. 
Among all the Fathers of the Republic 
none knew better than he that hon- 
estly-brewed barley-malt beers make 


ANHEUSER’BUSCH - ST.LOUIS, U.S.A, 


our plant— covers 142 acres, 


Visitors to St. Louis are courteously invited to inspect 


for true temperance. This American 
Colossus, who was second only to 
Washington in the service rendered 
to his country, drank good beer all 
his days. We know of no one who 
has yet dared declare that it injured 
him in any way. Under the tenets of 
the Constitution, which Hamilton did 
so much to make a fact, Anheuser- 
Busch 58 years ago launched their 
great institution. During these years 
they have honestly brewed honest 
beers. To-day 7500 people 
are daily required to meet Baum 
the public demand. Their jam 
world-famed brand — 

BUDWEISER 
—because of its quality, 
purity, mildness and ex- 
quisite flavor, exceeds 
the sale of any other 
beer by millions of 
bottles. 
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WASTE! 


$100,000,000 a year, 
Louis D. Brandeis said he 


could save the railroads. 


And Mr. Brandeis knew what he 
was talking about. 


But the railroads aren’t the only 
ones. 


For instance—we wish Mr. Bran- 
deis, or some one else, could 
show us how to cut out the waste 
of renewal letters. 


When your subscription to Har- 
per’s Weekly expires, you may 
receive a notice, then one, two, 
three, and it may be even four 
letters— 


Unless you save us this extra 





expense by sending the money 





for your renewal now. 





You like Harper’s Weekly; you 
Why 
not keep your subscription in ef- 


wouldn’t be without it. 


fect indefinitely by a yearly re- 
mittance starting now? 


The money we save (a consider- 
able sum in the aggregate) will 
go right back into the paper, 
and you will benefit as well as 
we. 


We have a few copies on hand of 
“Other People’s Money,” Louis 
D. Brandeis’ great book on bank- 
ing and investing. Extend your 
subscription now for a year and 
we will show our appreciation 
by mailing you a copy of this 
$1.00 book free. 


Write your name and address 
in the margin, tear off the corner 
of this page and send it back to 
us with $5.00. 


Harper’s Weekly 


251 Fourth Ave., New York 


loud-mouthed, so called Evangelists that 
Dr. Morris refers to. Going back for a 
moment to the greatest civic fight ever 
waged in the history of this country in 
which the interests and liberties of the 
ordinary citizen on the one hand and the 
narrow, selfish interests. of corporate 
wealth on the other, I refer now to 
Cleveland, Ohio and to the great Tom 
L. Johnson who sacrificed himself that 
men might be free. During all that long 
bitter struggle, I defy the Presbyterian 
Church of Cleveland to name one of its 
ministers who openly espoused the cause 
for which Tom L. Johnson was fighting. 
They remained silent and idle while this 
great champion of human rights was do- 
ing God’s work, and work which Christ 
himself could not have performed any 
better, and the sacrifice that Johnson 
made was Christ-like in that he suffered 
for the same principle that Christ suf- 
fered, namely; that he interfered with 
those who enjoyed privileges at public 
expense and just as surely as men do 
this, they may expect to see the cross 
raised upon which they must sacrifice 
themselves, where I ask Dr. Morris “Was 
the Presbyterian Church of Cleveland?” 
I will tell you. Those who were not 
silent were abusive, slanderous and will- 
fully lying. Is it any wonder, therefore, 
Mr. Editor, that men like myself with- 
draw from a church in which Christian- 
ity no longer exists? 

The matter with your church, Dr. 
Morris is that it is no longer Christian. 
You have not ministered as you should 
have done. You have not followed in the 
foot-steps of Christ and your own letter 
querulous and complaining damns you 
out of your own mouth. You will have 
to bring Christ back to the church if you 
expect Christians to enter. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


An Answer to Pastor Morris 


By VerNon J. Rose 
| YOUR issue of April 24th, under 
the head of “A Pastor Protests,” 
Rev. Robert Hugh Morris asks two 
questions: 
First: “Is it the work of the Church 
to look out for jobs?” 
The answer is: Is it the work of the 
Church to look out for the disembodied, 
diaphonous something or other called a 
soul, exclusively? If it is, let the 
Church say so frankly, and the great 
mass of the hungry and harassed of 
earth will cease to look to the Church 
for anything other and better than that. 
If it is not, let the Church meet the 
needs of the real lives of men and wo- 
men; indulge in no false pretense. 
His second question: “What right has 
one who never supported a Church in 
any sense to expect the Church to help 
him?” 
The reverend gentleman puts the 
Church on a lower plane than any fra- 
ternal order of which I know. Free 
Masonry and the Elks often go outside 
their own membership in charitable 
work. Mr. Morris will find the best 
answer to his question, if, in the midst 
of his arduous labors, he will take time 
to read Matthew 25:31-46. “I was an- 
hungered and ye gave me meat.” 
. Mr. Morris says the Church tries to 

help the needy, because they are needy, 
and then declares these people who need 
jobs do not make good one time in a 





hundred, Yet, it is the souls of just 


such worthless ones he is presumably 
trying to “save.’”’ Are they worth it? Or 
does he confine his soul-saving activities 
to the rich and well-to-do? 

That the pastor of a fashionable, 
modern Church should seriously talk 
about being crucified like his Lord and 
Master would be funny, if it were not 
both tragic and impudent. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


O. C. 


By Hitton B. SonNEBORN 


I ENJOYED every word of Mr. Miles’ 

serial. Indeed it was a most enjoy- 
able cereal—containing more genuine 
nutriment than much of the strong meat 
on which feed the Cesars of the popular 
Sunday supplements. “ . . . this 
passing on of the needy by the Church 
of Christ to organized charity—ancther 
and a bigger story than my own—” 
gives in a very small focus a very large 
vision of wrongness. I do hope you'll 
throw the searchlight on it and spare no 
one from exposure. 

O. C., beginning in an innocent-enough 
way is a schemer going to the almoners 
with the proposal that they give to him 
and let him be the bursar—in that way 
escaping claims on their exchequer by 
turning the applicants over to the In- 
vestigators, has spread into an Octopus, 
whose tentacles are stifling and throttling 
worthy need and respectable poverty. 

Chicago, IIl. 











EPPO ace ° eo 
Realization 
The philosophy of the future. For Correspond- 


ence Course, address Prince Hopkins, Ph. B 
M. . ‘‘Boyland.’’ Santa Barbara, Calif. 









ATTENTION 


Butter 4c a pound; 
which makes one pint of milk into one pound of 
butter (making two pounds) in two minutes; 150 
per cent to agents. Write for information, 


Family Butter Merger Co., Washington, D.C. 


MONEY IN PATENTS 


We secure your patent or return our fee. Manu- 
facturers are writing for patents secured through 
us. Write for free book, “How to Secure Your 
Patent,’’ and list of patents wanted. We assist in 
selling your patent. P. H. PATTISON & CO., 
U.S. Patent Attys., 913 G St.. Washington, D. C. 


wonderful patent machine. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 
NEW Diving bass or pickerel bait, sample 50c. 
Tackle Co., Tecumseh, Mich. 

WELDING PLANTS—$25.00 to $250.00; liberai 
terms; address the Bermo Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
“HOW TO WRITE A PULLING AD” Sent free 

upon request. Cope Agency, St. Louis. 
POETS—AUTHORS! Poems and _ stories are 
wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, H2, 
Hannibal, Mo. 
WANTED—Names of Ford owners. We pay $5.00 
per 100. Send 25 éents for contract blanks, par- 
ticulars. instructions and outfit. Universal Syndi- 
cate, 1123 13th Ave.,. Moline, Ill. 
AMERICA’S BEST PENMAN changes irregular 
handwriting to a rapid, tireless business style 
by mail. Journal free. Francis B. Courtney, 
Box H 492, Detroit. Mich. 
INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 
with you and advise you honestly about patents. 
F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 125 BD. 23rd St., 
New York City. 
Big bargains in 


MOTORCYCLE: motorcycles we have 


taken in exchange on new ones. Send for special 
bargain list. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 72, Gales- 
burg, Kansas. 


PHOTOPLAYS 


WRITH Motion Picture Plays; $50 to $100 paid; 
Correspondence course unnecessary; details free. 
New Writers. 1000 Victoria Bldg.. St. Louis. 
{I WILL start you writing photoplays. $25-$100 
each: experience unnecessary. Write for Free 
Offer. Hursh. 123-H So. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


AIREDALES and _ Collies. 
dogs. Send for list. W. R. 
Oakland, Iowa. 





















































puppies and grown 
Watson, Box 703, 
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